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GREEK RELIGION AND THE SAVIOUR KING. 


THE method of Procrustes, the fabled highwayman of Attica, 
was doubtless expeditious, but its very simplicity might reason- 
ably have awakened suspicion amongst his imitators. Students 
of Greek religion, however, seem to have felt but few scruples : if 
their material was recalcitrant, they too resorted to violence. 
Thus the meteorological school, with Max Miller at its head, 
saw everywhere only personifications of natural phenomena or 
of the heavenly bodies, especially of the sun; the shade of the 
Emperor Aurelian must surely have rejoiced at this whole-hearted 
worship of Sol Invictus. Later, the astral mythologists, under 
their leader, Carl Fries, have re-applied with but slight modifi- 
cations the mid-Victorian method, and even the tennis-ball, as it 
speeds across the net, is held to mirror the voyage of the sun 
through the heavens, and so pays unconscious homage to the 
triumph of astral mythology. Others have sought the master-key 
which shall force all locks in etymology, and have recked nothing 
of the martyrdom of language. Yet, again, others, with Miss 
Jane Harrison for high priestess of the mysteries, have had eyes 
only for peasant gods and vegetation deities, chthonic powers 
dying yearly to celebrate an annual resurrection ; here, too, the 
master-key does wonders, and Salome, bearing in her dance the 
severed head of the Forerunner, renders unsuspected tribute to 
the Year-Spirit. But one who is no professional locksmith cannot 
share this touching faith in the master-key, and asks for a wider 
and more human synthesis. As an attempt to meet this need 
we may welcome Professor Herschel Moore’s new study of 
The Religious Thought of the Greeks from Homer to the Triumph 
of Christianity ' and take it as a text for some remarks.® 

* Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1916, pp. vii., 385. 


* Of modern English books for the general reader on Greek religion may be 
mentioned L. R. Farnell’s Greece and Babylon, A Comparative Sketch of Meso- 
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Professor Moore's book gives the reader at once more and less 
than its title promises: while, on the one hand, it includes an 
account of the Oriental religions, e.g., of Isis-Serapis and of 
Mithras, and an analysis of the development of religious thought 
in the New Testament, on the other it omits any references to 
the popular religion of the Greeks with its archaic ritual, its 
superstitions and strange primitive survivals. It is on these 
ritual observances that much modern research has been concen- 
trated. Thus Professor Samter, in beginning his lately-published 
book on The Religion of the Greeks,’ lays down the principle that 
“the study and description of the religion of the Greeks, as with 
that of any other people, must start from their rites ’’ : cult-usage 
is the key to understanding, for cult-usage survives, even when 
the meaning of the rite is no longer understood by the worshipper. 
Professor Samter’s first four chapters are devoted to Fetishism, 
gods in animal form, ‘“sondergétter,”’ and the worship of the 
Dead : only in his fifth chapter do we reach the Homeric religion. 
Professor Moore begins his book with Homer and Hesiod. Now, 
in support of this treatment of the subject, it can be urged that 
what is distinctive and of real value in any religion is not that 
from which it starts—those primitive conceptions which are 
common to peoples in their childhood—but that to which it attains 
—the flower of its development: we have had in many recent 
works more than enough of possible analogies to Greek usage 
drawn from remote and barbarous tribes; but it is surely also 
true, as Wilamowitz-Moellendorf has written in his brilliant 
sketch of the history of Greek religion,‘ that if one would under- 
stand the faith of the Greeks, Homer is the worst possible point 
of departure, for the Homeric poems already represent a developed 
mythology. This difficulty is only increased if, as does Professor 
Moore, we date the composition of the Homeric poems as late as 
800-750 B.c., for by so doing we exclude any consideration of 
the links which unite the Minoan world to that of the northern 
invaders. These connecting links are admittedly hard to trace, 
but it cannot be without significance that all the great centres of 
the Greek religion were formerly hallowed places to the men of 


potamian, Anatolian, and Hellenic Religions, Edinburgh, 1911, and his Hibbert 
Lectures on “The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion,’’ London, 1912; James 
Adam's The Heligious Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1909; J. E. Harrison's 
Art and Ritual, London, (1913), and Thomas Whitaker's The Neo-Platoniate, 
2nd edn., Cambridge, 1918 (especially c. iii.). 

* E. Samter, Die Religion der Griechen, Teubner, Leipzig, 1914. 

* “Geschichte der griechischen Religion. Eine Skizze,"’ in Reden und Vortriige. 
Dritte Auflage, Berlin, 1913, pp. 169-198, 
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the earlier faith. No one who has read them can forget those 
pages in Homer and History where Dr. Leaf has sought to sketch 
the beginnings of Greek religion at the time of the fusion of the 
races.© It is from Professor Moore’s failure to attempt this work 
of reconstruction that we feel that his book has lost its first 
chapter, that we are launched on a stream of which the higher 
reaches are unexplored. 

But of Hesiod’s Works and Days we have an admirable treat- 
ment. In the Homeric age there was little, if any, connection 
between morals and religion. In Homer the sense of social 
obligations is much more keenly realised than is that of religious 
sanctions : “the Homeric concept of sin touches our moral ideas 
at hardly more than three points ’’—disregard for an oath, failure 
to honour one’s father and mother, and disrespect for the stranger 
and suppliant. But in Hesiod, a man of deeply religious nature, 
there is the passionate conviction that Justice is enthroned on 
high, that the Gods are moral powers and avengers of moral guilt. 
Justice is not merely that human virtue which distinguishes man 
from the lower animals; that it is, but it is also the chief attribute 
of Zeus, personified as his daughter and constant attendant : and 
crime bringing with it the stain of moral guilt can be purged by 
the God alone. One could have wished for a fuller treatment of 
this divine purification, this possibility of escape from the undying 
blood-feud. For in this cry of Hesiod for justice on earth and in 
this possibility of purification the early state saw its opportunity : 
it came to give the justice which bribe-devouring nobles denied, it 
came to secure to the offender the boon of Heaven's pardon °; 
and thus were laid the foundations of the fifth-century religion of 
the Ios, the city-state. The laws of Draco, unmentioned by 


5 Walter Leaf, Homer and History, Macmillan, 1915, c. vii., ‘‘The Fusion of 
Races.” It is easy to exaggerate the break with the Minoan past, as von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorf does when he writes, “Die Griechen des Mutterlandes haben 
wirklich von vorn angefangen; man kann es am besten an der Malerei des 
geometrischen Stiles erkennen. So ist es geraten in dieser Betrachtung von Kreta 
abzusehen” (op. cit., p. 171). With this, contrast D. G. Hogarth, Zonta and the 
East, Oxford, 1909, pp. 32 sqq. For first attempts to study these connections, ¢/. 
Sir Arthur Evans, “Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult,” Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xxi. (1901), pp. 99-204; L. R. Farnell, Greece and Babylon, Edinburgh, 
1911, pp. 93 sqq.; Sir Arthur Evans’s Presidential Address to the Hellenic 
Society, Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxxii. (1912), pp. 277 sqq.; H. R. Hall, 
4geen Archwology, London, 1915, pp. 147 sqq. This continuity has been illus- 
trated by the results of recent archwological research: for Asia Minor ef. 
Hogarth’s Jonia and the Hast, and for Sparta cf. Arnold J. Toynbee, Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, xxxiii, (1913), pp. 246 sqq. 

* Cf. A. E. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth, 2nd edn., Oxford, 1915, 
pp. 94 sqq. 
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Professor Moore, are indeed themselves an important part of the 
religious thought of the Greeks.’ 

We miss also any discussion of the part played by Delphi in 
the early history of Greek religion, when in an age of enterprise 
and adventure, of nascent capitalism and labour unrest,® the 
Pythian Apollo preached the virtue of moderation and of self- 
control—of that swdpoctvn which Mr. Sheppard has called “the 
true religion of the Greeks.’’ “Know thyself’’: i.e., know 
that you are only a man, the creature of a day, and walk humbly 
before the Lord thy God—for the Lord thy God is a jealous God? 
It is true that we are very ill-informed as to the part taken by 
Delphi in this preaching of the just measure ; but it would seem 
that we may fairly attribute to the priests of Apollo something 
more than a mere “authorisation. of a lay morality,’’ (so Sam 
Wide”), for this insistence on moderation would appear to be 
traditional at Delphi : witness how Delphi toned down the excesses 
of the Dionysus cult and “hellenized” its orgiastic rites. This 
question of the early influence of Delphi is, however, but part of 
a larger problem : how was it that the Delphic priesthood through 
the oracle of Apollo won among Greeks and barbarians alike its 
position of authority—a religious supremacy which amongst the 
Greeks remained unshaken eyen when the oracle’s political 
authority had been weakened by Apollo’s failure to support the 
national cause in the Persian War? Think for a moment what 
Delphi meant to Herodotus (Professor Moore’s remark that 
Herodotus is “wholly sceptical,’ p. 124, is simply inexplicable). 
How was that influence gained? It is at least plausible to 
suggest that in some degree it may be due to the fact that the 
Greek was conscious that Delphi stood for something of high 
value, something itself in the truest sense Greek, that ordered 
self-mastery which is glorified alike by writers of prose and poetry, 
by a Herodotus as well as a Pindar or a Sophocles.“ In this age 
of enterprise and high adventure, in Ionia, just where the contact 


* Cf. Gaetano di Sanctis, ’Ar@:s, 2nda edizione, Torino, 1912, c. 5, “ Draconte 
e il Diritto criminale.’’ 

* For a consideration of the part played by labour unrest in the rise of the 
tyrants cf. Ure, Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxvi. (1906), pp. 131-142. 

* “Die menschliche ewppootvn wird in der altgriechischen Froémmigkeit das 
Komplement zu dem gottlichen Neide.” Sam Wide’: ‘‘Griechische Religion” in 
Gercke and Norden’s Linleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft. 2te Auflage. 
Leipzig, 1912. Bd. II., p. 199. 

** Loc. cit. 

** We need a fuller and more mature treatment of the history of the Delphic 
Oracle than that given in The Delphic Oracle (Blackwell, Oxford, 1918) by T. 


Dempsey. 
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between the Minoan and the Greek worlds was closest—surely 
born of a fusion between the two peoples—came the early spring- 
time of Greek art and thought ; here, unfettered by any traditional 
authority, the Greek thinker, starting from a presupposition— 
an article of faith, if you will—that the Universe was one, left 
the realm of polytheistic belief behind him, and was led on towards 
pantheism or monotheism.” But the science and metaphysic of 
Ionia was too impersonal for common folk, and while the doctrine 
of cwppocvyvn was part of the official religion of Greece, it was 
from the Thracian north that there came the deeply personal 
cult of Dionysus: man’s soul stepped forth from the trammels 
of the body (é«cracis) to be filled with God (év@overacpos) ; 
elsewhere, Orphic sectaries and Pythagoreans met this same need 
for a personal religion, and formed communities on a religious 
basis, where they could practise discipline and asceticism and 
thus win purification : the after-world was no longer the shadowy 
Hades of the Homeric poems—it became a Paradise or a Hell.” 
Professor Moore has a well written chapter on “Orphism, Pytha- 
goreanism and Mysteries.” This is followed by a chapter on 
“Religion in the Poets of the Sixth and Fifth Centuries B.c.,” 
for the place held by the prophet in the religious development of 
Israel was in Greece taken by the poet and the philosopher. 

We pass to fifth-century Athens—to Athens, the seat of 
Democracy after the triumph of the Persian War. It would have 
formed an effective contrast to have compared the oligarchic ideal 
of noblesse oblige—that religion of the aristocrat—the xadXoxayabia 
of which Pindar was the perfect representative,“ with the imperial 
faith of the city-state, which was the real religion of Athens.” 
It is the great paradox of Athens in the fifth century that at the 
very time when the temples of the Gods were being rebuilt with 
a splendour undreamed of by men of an earlier age, the Gods 
themselves would seem to count for little. Orphism declines : 
the religion of men is imperialism. Why try to escape from a 
world of such richness, such fulness of life? “Who could look 


** For this Ionian metaphysic cf. the brilliant account given by John Burnet : 
Greek Philosophy: Part I. Thales to Plato. Macmillan, 1914, c. i. 

*? On this subject cf. Professor Moore’s Ingersoll Lecture, 1918 : ‘“‘ Pagan Ideas 
of Immortality during the Early Christian Centuries,’’ Harvard University Press, 
1918. 

* Cf. the admirable study of Pindar by Ed. Schwarz in his Charakterképfe 
aus der antiken Literatur. I. 2te Auflage. Leipzig, 1906, pp. 14 sqq. 

* For this ‘‘patriotische Religiositét” cf. Sam Wide, op. cit., pp. 205-6. 

* Have not the famous words ¢:Aocopotuer Gvev padraxlas been cited as the 
ancient equivalent of “ Muscular Christianity "! 
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upon Periclean Athens as a Vale of Tears?” And all this 
wealth of many-sided opportunity comes to men through the 
city-state : read the funeral speech of Pericles yet again: no 
mention of the Gods *“—not even of Athena—no comfort for the 
bereaved in an after-life of reunion: the speech is a religious 
hymn to the glory of the self-sufficing city-state. 

But the mood of morning confidence fades, and after the 
great plague—is there any comparative study yet written on the 
effect of great pestilences upon the psychology of peoples?—after 
the plague and during the long strain of the Peloponnesian War 
rationalism and superstition— twin corrosive acids—work their 
will upon men’s unquestioning loyalties, and philosophy in Plato 
and Aristotle (c. v.) reaches its crowning achievement. Hence- 
forth, religion joins hands with philosophy, and even Christian 
apologists, like Aristeides and Athenagoras, can call themselves 
philosophers. One of the valuable points in Prof. Moore’s book 
is the way in which he shows how Plato, gathering up in himself 
tendencies formerly widely separated from each other (cf. the 
influence of Orphic doctrine upon Plato), becomes the great 
watershed from which derive the streams of the later philosophies. 

There follow two chapters on the “Later Religious Philoso- 
phies ” and “The Victory of Greece over Rome.” These seem less 
satisfactory, and this is the more to be regretted since, from many 
points of view, the Hellenistic period is of paramount importance. 
What is the outstanding characteristic of man’s religious out- 
look in the Greek world after. Alexander’s death ?—is Professor 
Bury’s well-known dictum, “a failure of nerve,’’ an adequate 
explanation?” The historian of religious thought must at least 
face this question. Even Professor Moore’s account of the 
particular schools of thought seems inadequate : he fails to show, 
for instance, that the third century produced a new type—that 
of the wandering teacher, the missionary who carried philosophy 
to the common man; he does not once refer to Bion, of whom 
Mr. Tarn has recently drawn a living picture.” Yet, “Bion is 
the lineal ancestor of that long line of wandering teachers who 
were to attain to such importance in the first two centuries of 
the Roman Empire, and who were to lead a pagan revival side by 
1? Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, op. cit., p. 182. ” 

* It may be objected that this is inaccurate; Pericles does make one casual 


mention of sacrifices (§ 38), but “note how it is sandwiched in amongst athletics, 
architecture, and commerce.’ Zimmern, op. cit., p. 201, n. 1. 


1° Of. Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, Oxford, 1912, 
pp. 103-154, “The Failure of Nerve.” 


#® William Woodthorpe Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, Oxford, 1913, pp. 233 899- 
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side with the growing advance of Christianity.’’* 
strange that in the chapter on “The Victory of Greece over Rome 
there should be no mention of any of the philosophic works of 
Cicero, or any attempt to estimate Cicero’s debt to Greek thought. 
But a far graver omission is the failure to treat of the deification 
of men, and the growth of the whole circle of ideas which are 
connected with such titles as Euergetes, Epiphanes, and Soter.*° 
For any history of Greek religious thought in the Hellenistic age 
some outline of the subject is essential, though it must, of course, 
be recognised that the problem has only recently been correctly 
stated, and that a wide field of work remains open to the student. 
The prejudice against the whole idea of deification has been so 
strong that until the last few years most writers tended to dismiss 
the matter as an unhealthy aberration of the human mind, of 
interest only in the sphere of morbid psychology. One example 
of the change of view may be instanced : Mr. Hogarth, in writing 
his biography of Alexander the Great, rejected the entire story 
of Alexander’s claim to divine parentage as being unworthy of 
his hero, but in 1915 he recanted, and made some important 
suggestions as to what this sonship of Ammon meant for the ruler 
of the world. This world empire of Alexander passed indeed 
with him who had conceived it, but the universal element of the 
dream remained—the “cecumenical idea,” as Professor Bury has 


It is yet more 


” 


™ Cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, “Antigonos von Karystos,’’ Philologische 
Untersuchungen, iv. (1881), Zaxcurs; §. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius, Macmillan, 1904, pp. 334-383. For the interest of the whole 
question in its relation to the literary forms adopted by early Christianity, c/. 
R. Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt und dic kynisch-stoische 
Diatribe, Gottingen, 1910, and particularly Eduard Norden’s Agnostos Theos, 
Leipzig, 1913. See also Shirley Jackson Case, The Evolution of Early Chris- 
tiantty, Chicago, 1914, pp. 278 ¢qq. 

* Amongst the many modern studies on the subject cf. E. Bevan, ‘‘The 
Deification of Kings in the Greek Cities,” Znglish Historical Review, xvi. (1901), 
pp- 625 sqqg.; Eduard Meyer, ‘‘ Alexander der Grosse und die absolute Monar- 
chie,” ia his Kleine Schriften, Halle, 1910, pp. 283 sqq.; J. Kaerst, ‘‘Der hellen- 
istische Herrscherkult,’’ in his Geschichte des hellenistischen Zeitalters, II., 1te 
Halfte, pp. 374-426 (Leipzig, 1909); W. S. Ferguson, ‘‘Legalised Absolutism ¢n 
route from Greece to Rome,” American Historical Review, xviii. (1912), pp. 29 
qq., and his Greek Imperialism, c. iv., London, 1913; Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
Reden und Vortrdge, Dritte Auflage, Berlin, 1913, pp. 186 sqq.; Mrs. Arthur 
Strong, Apotheosis and After Life, London, 1915 (especially the bibliography and 
notes on pp. 241-244); Cuthbert Lattey, “The Diadochi and the Rise of King 
Worship,” English Historical Review, xxxii. (1917), pp. 321-334, and above all 
in the present connection Paul Wendland’s study, “wrfp” in Preuschen’s 
Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, v. (1904), pp. 335-353, and Hans 
Lietzmann’s admirable study of the sources, Der Welthetland, Bonn, 1909. 

* “Alexander in Egypt and some Consequences,’’ Journal of Egyptian 
Archeology, ii. (1915), pp. 53 sqq. 
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called it,** was born : that dream rendered possible the Stoic con. 
ception of a world-citizenship, and thus it is that we experience 
no surprise when the divine ruler is hailed, not merely as saviour 
of the Greeks or of the Romans, but as Redeemer of the whole 
race of man : ob haec per orbem terrarum deo proximus, nihil non 
venerationis meruit et vivus et mortuus® : &rraca % oixoupévn. . &y 
H0éyyerat, cvvevyouévn péverv Tov drravta alava tHvde Thy apyny 
oUTw Kaas Ud Tose TOD Kopudaior yewovos ovyKpoTetras.” 

It may be hoped that in a second edition Professor Moore may 
enlarge his treatment of the Hellenistic period, and may give 
further bibliographical references: thus Wendland’s masterly 
book, Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur (2nd edn., Tiibingen, 
1912) is by no means easy reading, and as an introduction to 
the thought-world of the post-Alexandrine age, the student might 
with advantage be referred to such works as J. Geffcken’s Aus 
der Werdezeit des Christentums (2nd edn., Leipzig, 1909), Adolf 
Bauer’s Vom Griechentum zum Christentum (Leipzig, 1910), or 
S. Angus’s The Environment of Early Christianity (London, 
1914). Professor Moore’s last two chapters on “Christianity,” and 
“Christianity and Paganism ” would for any useful discussion need 
a far fuller treatment than could be given here; of the work as 
a whole it will suffice to say that both students and teachers will 
find it really helpful, and if certain omissions have been pointed 
out that is because the book could, with slight alteration, be 
made still more serviceable. 

The mention of the Saviour-King leads naturally to a con- 
sideration of Virgil and Isaiah, a study of the fourth eclogue by 
Mr. T. F. Royds,” a writer already known to lovers of Vergil 
by his book on The Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil (Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1914). The question has often been discussed whether 
the Roman poet knew of the kindred prophecies of the Jewish 
seer : are the similarities of the picture to be explained either by 
direct or indirect contact? Have East and West met? Professor 
Mayor, as is well known, answered that question in the affirma- 



















74 In a paper read to the Ancient History Circle of University College, 
London (1918); ef. F. Kampers, Alexander der Grosse und die Idee des Welt- 
imperiums in Prophetie und Sage, 1901 (=Studien und Darstellungen aus dem 
Gebiet der Geschichte herausgegeben v. H. Grauert, i,, 2-3), and U. Wilcken, 
Ueber Werden und Vergehen der Universalreiche, Bonn, 1915; J. Kaerst, Die 
antike Idee der Ockumene, Leipzig, 1903. 

75 Eutropius, viii., 4. 

%* Aristeides, Speech in Praise of Rome, § 29; cf. Ludwig Hahn, Das Kateer- 
tum, Leipzig, 1913, cc. ii. and iii. 
*7 Oxford, Blackwell, 1918, pp. xiii., 122. 
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tive,“ and he is followed by Mr. Royds. Now it should, of 
course, be admitted, that the subject is at least open to discussion : 
we do not need to wax furious over the very idea that the Roman 
should be the debtor of the Jew, and to cry with Jahn ‘‘ Wann 
wird endlich das jiidische Spukgebilde verschwinden?... . 
Man kann diesen greulichen Unsinn gar nicht oft genug be- 
kimpfen!” ” ‘This is anti-Semitism in one of its most flam- 
boyant transports. But on the evidence of the poem itself it is 
surely very difficult to accept Professor Mayor’s view, and the 
difficulty is only accentuated by Mr. Royds’s attempt to turn the 
eclogue into biblical English—his version only serves to bring 
into clearer relief the Roman character of the Pollio. The 
absence of direct reference in Roman writers to the Jewish sacred 
books is indeed very remarkable. It is usually stated that there 
is only one direct quotation from the Hebrew scriptures in Roman 
profane literature—the often-discussed Genesis citation in Pseudo- 
Longinus On the Sublime, §9.9, and even that citation does not 
preserve the text of the Septuagint.” It is true that Charles N. 
Smiley* has discovered a quotation of Exodus 3.5 in the 
anonymous treatise wep trav tod Adyou ocynpdtwy (Spengel : 
Rhetores Greci III., p. 145, 6f.), but internal evidence proves 
that this work must be at least as late as the second century of 
our era. This striking silence of the profane writers presented 
itself as a problem to Lactantius, and he found the answer in the 
ordering of Providence; the passage is one of great interest : 
“Unde equidem soleo mirari quod cum Pythagoras et postea Plato 
amore indagande veritatis incensi ad Aigyptios et Magos et 
Persas usque penetrassent ut .earum gentium ritus et sacra 
cognoscerent—suspicabantur enim sapientiam in religione versari 
—ad Judwos tantum non accesserint penes quos tunc solos erat et 
quo facilius ire potuissent. Sed aversos esse arbitror divina 


* In the Pxpositor, April, 1907; reprinted in Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue, 
London, 1907, pp. 87 gg. “Sources of the Fourth Eclogue.” 

** Bursian’s Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Vol. 148 (1910), p. 71. 

** Cf. Max Radin’s valuable study, ‘‘Roman Knowledge of Jewish Litera- 
ture,” Classical Journal (Chicago), xiii. (December, 1917), pp. 149-176 at p. 153. 
The text of the wep) Sous reads rairy nal 5 Trav “lovdalwy Oeopodérns, obx 5 TuXav 
dvhp, éxeidh thy rod Oclov Sivauw Kara thy atlay éxdpnoe Kakdpnver, edOds ev TH 
eleBorh ypdwas Trav véuwv “ elwev 5 eds” pnot: rl; “yerérOw pas nal eyévero - yevécOw 
vii kal éyévero.” The Septuagint (Genesis I. 3) reads xa) elrev 5 @eds+ yernOhtw 
$as, xal éyévero pas. The authenticity of the wep! Syous passage has often been 
contested, but probably without reason. For the most recent discussion of the 
question cf, H. Mutechmann, Hermes, lii. (1917), pp. 161-200, in answer to 
Konrat Ziegler, Hermes, 1. (1915), pp. 572-603. 

*. In the Classical Journal for February, 1918. 
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providentia ne scire possent veritatem, quia nondum fas erat 
alienigenis hominibus religionem dei veri iustitiamque notescere, 
Statuerat enim deus adpropinquante ultimo tempore ducem 
magnum caelitus demittere qui eam perfido ingratoque populo 
ablatam exteris nationibus revelaret.”** The present writer 
would concur with the argument of Max Radin’s careful study of 
the fourth eclogue, with his judgment that the‘difference between 
Vergil and the Jewish scriptures—‘‘a difference so thorough- 
going ’’—is more marked than the similarity,** and with his con- 
clusion that “we are not called upon to go beyond classical 
sources ” for our explanation of Vergil’s imagery.™ 

But if we have not in the fourth eclogue a case of direct 
contact between East and West, we may heartily agree with Mr. 
Royds that the spirit of Vergil’is one with that of Isaiah. Both, 
in a period of warfare and national disaster, looked to the birth 
of a human child who should be inspired by Heaven to become a 
Saviour and a‘Prince of Peace, who should inaugurate a Golden 
Age. Thus, in the dark days of the Great War, just as M. 
Huvelin found a respite from care in his Livy, Mr. Royds, like 
Mr. Warde Fowler, has discovered comfort in his Vergil. It 
would be very easy to criticise his little book unfavourably—no 
note is taken of any of the numerous foreign studies which have 
appeared in recent years upon the fourth eclogue,® save for a 
mention of one French article : the essay is wanting in any clear 
logical arrangement—these and other criticisms, however, are 
really beside the point. For Mr. Royds has not attempted to 
write a learned work : he has read the fourth eclogue with loving 
sympathy, and then sat down “‘ procul discordibus armis’ (save 
for an occasional aeroplane droning high overhead) at the quiet 
limit of three converging counties—Cheshire, Shropshire, and 
Flintshire ’’—to chat to the reader of what he has found in Vergil’s 
poem, and the reader cannot break away from the simple human 
attraction of that causerie on the spirit of prophecy, the spirit of 

32 Lactantius, Divin. Inst., iv., 2, recensuit Brandt, Wien, 1890; Corpus 
Script. Eccles, Lat., xix., pp. 277-8. 

33 Max Radin, op. cit., p. 163, ‘‘The puer, the innocvous lions, the serpent 

have created an impression of close relationship largely because of the strong 
emphasis that Christians have always laid upon these symbols.” 
‘ 34 ‘This was the conclusion of Sellar, Roman Poets of the Republic, “ Virgil,” 
. ie bibliography of modern work up to 1907 see Camillo Rivalta, De /V. 
Vergilii Ecloga. Dissertatio, Faenza, Montanari, 1907 (cf. A. Beltrami in Rivista 
di Filologia, etc., xl. (1912), pp. 303-313), and for subsequent years P. Rasi’s 
annual “Bibliografia Virgiliana” (beginning with the year 1908) in Att ¢ 
Memorie detla R. Accademia Virgiliana di Mantova, N.S. ii. (1909), pp. 81-111, 
and following years. 
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him who promises to the men of his own day a present salvation 
with such sure confidence that later generations, seeing their 
own hopes and their own faith mirrored in his words, have claimed 
him for themselves, and have made alike of Isaiah and of Vergil 
prophets of their divine Saviour, the Christ-child, so that in 
Christian thought Jew and Roman are united in a common 
devotion.* Mr. Royds, in the view of the present writer, is justi- 
fied in his contention that the historical “puer” of the fourth 
eclogue was the child to be born to Octavian, and not the son of 
Pollio*” ; but this is inessential: what is essential is that Mr. 
Royds holds firmly to the humanity of the “puer,’’ for if this 
position is lost to the eschatologists, and with it the human charm 
of the last four lines of the eclogue,® then all is lost ; but for those 
who believe that Isaiah looked to a human child whom a Jewish 
mother was to bear in his own day, for those who feel that Vergil’s 
“puer ’’ was in the poet’s mind to be incarnate in human flesh, 
though son of Jove,” for them Mr. Royds will not have written 
in vain. 
Norman H. Baynes 


%* Cf, A. Mancini, “Sull’ Interpretazione e sulla Fortuna dell’ Ecloga IV. di 
Virgilio,” Memorie of the Turin Academy, II. Serie, Tomo LV., Scienze morali 
storiche e filologiche, pp. 337-382, and references in Ella Bourne’s article, ‘‘ The 
Messianic Prophecy in Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue,” Classical Journal, xi. (April, 
1916), pp. 390-400. 

*7 With Skutsch, Wendland, and the writers of Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue 
(London, 1907), as against Marx, Cartault, Stampini, Pascal, Mancini, Beltrami, 
and Lietzmann. At least the ‘‘puer”’ is not Octavian himself, as Stumpo and 
Kukula hold, the latter being compelled to suggest a transposition of the closing 
lines, placing them between Il. 25 and 26. 

** In line 62 we should surely read ‘‘qui non risere”” with Quintilian and treat 
the passage as “ Ammenlatein, Volkslatein’’ with Th. Birt in Berliner philo- 
logische Wochenschrift for Feb. 23, 1918. P. Rasi’s view that Quintilian read a 
dative sing. as a nominative plural seems improbable. Rivista di Filologia, etc., 
xlv. (1917), pp. 190-196. 

** This is, it would seem, quite simply the meaning of Jovis Incrementum ; 
see Tenney Frank’s interesting epigraphic study, ‘‘Magnum Jovis Incrementum, 
Ciris 398 and Verg. Ecl. iv. 49.” Classical Philology (Chicago), xi. (1916), pp. 334 
sqq., and cf. W. H. D. Rouse, Classical Philology, xii. (1917), p. 308, “The 
common phrase auctus filio would seem to show that tacrementum is most 
naturally interpreted as ‘ child,’ an increase to the family.” 





INDIAN HISTORY.’ 


StupEnts of Indian affairs are painfully conscious of the cold 
indifference with which their subject in all its departments is 
regarded by the British public. The very name of dndia seems 
to frighten people, so that, except when some great calamity or 
catastrophe, like the Mutiny or a grievous famine, occurs, it is 
nearly impossible to rouse the readers of the United Kingdom to 
take interest in an Indian subject. Discussion of things Indian 
is almost confined to circles the members of which either have 
shared in some department of the administration or are concerned 
with missionary work. Indian history, especially, is unpopular. 
The genius of Macaulay and the extensive use of his essays in 
schools keep alive the memory of Clive and Warren Hastings, 
but highly educated men and women are not ashamed to confess 
that they know nothing of Akbar, Aurangzeb, or the Marquess 
of Hastings. Such indifference did not always exist. A century 
ago books about India found a ready circulation in Great Britain 
and passed quickly through many editions. For instance, Mal- 
colm’s Memoir on Central India, a solid work, which nobody in 
the class of general readers would now think of opening, reached 
its third edition in 1832. That success was obtained from a purely 
British public, because no one then dreamt of the huge Indian 
public of readers which has come into being in the current cen- 
tury. I do not propose to discuss the reasons for the change and 
for the extreme apathy concerning India, past, present, or future, 
which now affects the British general reader. 

But it is desirable to dwell for a moment upon the amazing 
enthusiasm of the readers of Indian birth in the study of every 
subject which concerns the history of their country in the widest 

1 A History of the Sikhs. By J. D. Cunningham. New edition, revised. 
Kdited by H. L. O. Garrett. lii+429 pp. 1918. Milford. 8s. 6d. 

' An Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century, a Summary Account of the 
Political Career of Zahir-ud-din Muhammad, surnamed Babur. By UL. F. Rush- 
brook Williams. xvi+187 pp. 1918. Published for the University of 
Allahabad. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

A History of the Maratha People, Vol. I. By C. A. Kincaid and Réo 


Bahadur Parasnis. iv+294 pp. 1918. Milford. 16s. 
And other works. 
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sense. That enthusiasm is displayed in the formation of 
numerous societies for the prosecution of research in each province 
of the Empire of India and by the publication of endless books, 
pamphlets, and lectures, written both in English and in sundry 
vernacular languages. Quite a considerable historical literature in 
Bengali is growing up, comprising original works and translations. 
While the efforts of many writers naturally are crude and im- 
mature, not a few authors have learned how to apply the rigorous 
methods of Western science to their investigations, and have suc- 
ceeded in producing treatises deserving all the honour due to sound 
and conscientious scholarship. |The intimate knowledge of Indian 
languages, religions, and social conditions possessed by natives of 
the soil gives them an advantage which no foreigner, however 
learned, can hope to rival. When that innate advantage is com- 
bined with the habits of trained scholarship the result is eminently 
satisfactory. 

The rapid growth of an unlimited reading public in India, 
while it encourages indigenous talent, also provides an ample 
circle of readers and buyers of good work by European or 
American authors, who no longer address merely a small Anglo- 
Indian coterie, but enjoy the privilege of addressing an ever- 
increasing public among three hundred millions of people in every 
corner of the Indian Empire. That development imposes new 
duties upon authors of histories. The old books intended only 
for the eye of European readers are no longer adequate to meet 
the requirements of the new public. Elphinstone and _ his 
followers were content to draw their material chiefly from the 
works of Muhammadan chroniclers, while the story of Hindu 
India was buried in darkness which seemed to be impenetrable. 
Without in any way disparaging the excellent performances of 
the older European historians, we must acknowledge that their 
methods are now out of date, and that their treatment of the 
long Indian story no longer satisfies the appetites of thousands 
of students. The history of ancient and medieval India prior to 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century is usually distasteful to the 
European reader, who will not trouble to master the pronuncia- 
tion of outlandish names or to explore the development of a 
peculiar civilisation rarely influenced by the Greek, Roman, and 
Hebrew ideas which lie at the base of European culture. 

The attitude of the modern Indian student is widely different. 
To him the India of the distant past is an enchanted land teeming 
with attractions. Visions of the India of the future as a proud 
nation ready to take its place as an equal among the great powers 
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of the world fill his imagination and cast a glamour over antiquity, 
That dazzling glamour, although it may sometimes blur the 
features of objective truth, serves as a beacon to tempt and guide 
him into the rugged paths of laborious research. As I have said 
elsewhere, when quoting the words of a sympathetic missionary, 
“the fact that ‘the heart of India is passionately set on self- 
expression as a nation’ should be frankly recognised. Although 
anything like complete national unity is unobtainable, the senti- 
ment which reaches out towards that goal is legitimate, ennobling, 
and worthy of encouragement ‘ within the Empire.’ ” 

For some years past almost every book written by Indian 
scholars has been more or less consciously or avowedly inspired 
by that sentiment. Examples—a few out of many—are The 
Fundamental Unity of India, by R. D. Mookerji (1914), a learned 
and well-written little book ; Local Government in Ancient India, 
an equally erudite treatise by the same author, about to appear 
as the first-fruits-garnered by the new University of Mysore ; and 
Corporate Life in Ancient India, by R. C. Mazumdar (1918). 
These books and numerous others, while making valuable con- 
tributions to genuine history, have been composed with an eye 
to present conditions and problems. The tendency, consequently, 
is to idealise the past and to minimise inconvenient facts which 
mar the ideal picture. Indians, being proud of their country’s 
past, are eager to seize upon every argument that can be used 
to show that their ancestors were capable of memorable achieve- 
ments in all the fields of human activity. The claims made are 
sometimes extravagant, as might be expected, although in large 
part they are sound. The merits of ancient Indian philosophers, 
poets, grammarians, and architects are recognised sufficiently and 
do not need exposition, but few people are aware of the extra 
ordinary progress made by the early Hindus in mechanical arts, 
especially metallurgy, as evidenced by the production of high- 
class steel, the welding of great masses of iron, and the casting 
of gigantic copper images by the cire perdue process. It is need- 
less to pursue the subject further, because the claims of Hindu 
science and craftmanship are not in danger of being overlooked. 
The necessity for taking note of such matters greatly complicates 
the task of the modern historian, who is required to penetrate 
much deeper below the surface of events than his predecessors 
were expected to do. 

The strong tendency to see the past of India through rose- 
coloured spectacles which characterises all recent history books 
written by Indians and some written by Europeans, among whom 
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Mr. Havell may be named as conspicuous, is apt to divert the his- 
torian’s attention from the primary duty of impartiality. That 
duty is also threatened by another danger arising from the par- 
tisanship or the timidity of authors. Every interesting chapter 
of Indian history has become a matter of polemics, and the 
temptation to avoid offence to one section or other of opinion 
interferes seriously with the imperative obligation of the honest 
historian to present the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth without fear or favour. Racial, religious, patriotic, and 
political sentiments all contribute towards the infringement of 
serene, fearless impartiality. That criticism likewise applies to 
certain European as well as to Indian authors, and it need not 
be said that the fault is common all over the world. Students 
of English history are familiar with the different colouring of the 
narratives of Whig or Tory writers, while vehement passion may 
still be aroused by the names of men and women who died cen- 
turies ago. But the circumstances of India are such that the 
dangers of one-sided histories may be regarded as, perhaps, more 
urgent than similar perils elsewhere. The story of her past, if 
full of attraction, is also full of horrors and crimes. The Muham- 
madan, the Hindu, and the Englishman alike will find some 
things for which each may feel sorrow or even shame. But the 
historian who realises the sacred obligations of his high calling 
will do his best, regardless of labour, to find out the truth, and 
when he believes that he has found it, will tell it in plain words, 
uninfluenced by hostility and undeterred by abuse. 

The scientific investigation of Indian history has not yet made 
much progress. Although I have attempted to give an outline 
of the whole long story in a single compact volume, the impossi- 
bility of performing the undertaking in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner must be admitted frankly. Few periods have been so 
adequately explored in detail as to admit of the preparation of 
completely trustworthy summaries. The amount of preliminary 
spade work still needed is enormous. My personal experience, 
especially in the case of Akbar, has shown how slight is the foun- 
dation for many current opinions. Special disquisitions or mono- 
graphs are required for almost every section of the history before 
@ general survey can be executed with tolerably complete success, 
and the field for research is unlimited. 

These general remarks suggest that it may be useful to 
indicate some few of the many objects to which research may 
be profitably directed. 

“Prehistoric history, 
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if the convenient “bull” may be par- 
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doned, offers an immense field for exploitation. The mass of 
material already available is enormous, while plenty more awaits 
discovery and record. One small department, “The Copper Age 
in India,” is in itself sufficient for a volume. The notes for its 
treatment are in my possession, but I cannot hope to deal with 
them. The commonly accepted notions of the movements of the 
Indo-Aryans demand reconsideration in the light of tradition as 
interpreted by Mr. F. E. Pargiter and other scholars. The ex- 
ploration of the really ancient sites in India, ‘such as Taxila, 
Ujjain and the neighbourhood, Sarnath, and many others, so well 
begun by Sir John Marshall, promises an endless vista of his- 
torical discoveries. The excavations at Taxila, which are 
especially promising, already have yielded substantial results. 
They have settled the disputed question concerning the succession 
order of the great Kushin or Indo-Scythian monarchs of the early 
centuries of the Christian era in North-Western India and justify 
good hopes that the chronological problem of those kings will be 
solved shortly. When that shall have been done, one of the most 
obscure periods of Indian history will become clear and intelligible. 

Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar has lately shown that early 
Tamil literature contains distinct notices of invasions of the far 
South in Maurya times. Much progress has been made in the 
interpretation of the Asoka inscriptions and of the equally pre- 
cious Kautiliya Arthasastra, but the task is by no means com- 
pleted. 

Coming down to much later times, and passing over a multi- 
tude of minor topics, we may note that a series of monographs 
is required to elucidate the chronology and detailed history of 
the Khilji and Tughlak Sultans of Delhi. The same remark 
applies to the Bahmani dynasty of the Deccan and the Hindu 
peninsular empire of Vijayanagar. In the Mogul period the narra- 
tives of the reign of Jahangir and of that of Shahjahan prior to 
the war of succession need to be rewritten in the light of critical 
examination of the original authorities, Indian and European. 
Such a critical examination of the life and reign of Aurangzeb 
is being ably conducted by Professor Jadunath Sarkar. 

It might be supposed that innumerable books had exhausted 
the possibilities of the British period, but this is not the case. 
An interesting monograph might be devoted to the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Minto J. (1807-18), including a full account 
of the conquest of Java and the Mauritius. The only separate 
Life of Lord William Cavendish-Bentinck (1828-35) is the small 
volume in the “ Rulers of India” series by Mr. D. Boulger, which 
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is good as far as it goes, but inadequate. Indian critics do not 
accept Macaulay’s view of the Bentinck administration, and a 
full, impartial history of it is wanted. Generally speaking, the 
accepted narratives of the British period are open to extensive 
revision. Unused material, printed and manuscript, is more than 
abundant. 

None of the three books named at the head of this article 
can claim to add much to the existing store of knowledge, although 
all of them possess considerable merit. The reprint of Joseph 
Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs (1849-1853) is welcome, and 
should find many readers. The author was a man of singularly 
independent mind, a quality which got him into trouble with 
masterful Lord Dalhousie. The first editor, the author’s brother 
Peter, justly observed that “what Gibbon calls ‘truth, naked, 
unblushing truth, the first virtue of more serious history,’ should 
alone direct the pen of the historian; and truth alone influenced 
the mind and guided the pen of the author of this book.” That 
rare quality of fearless veracity in thought and expression gives 
permanent value to the work of Cunningham, which will always 
keep its place as a check upon the statements of less candid 
authors. Mr. Garrett’s annotation is usually sufficient and 
accurate. 

In An Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century Professor 
Rushbrook Williams offers “a summary account of the political 
career of Zahir-ud-din Muhammad, surnamed Babur.” Stress 
should be laid upon the word “political,” because the author has 
chosen to work out most laboriously the details of Babur’s long- 
continued struggles with rival chieftains in Central Asia, while 
touching only lightly on the delightful personal story of the most 
romantic figure in Asiatic history. His work consequently suffers 
from a certain dryness, and is not to be compared for readable 
quality with Stanley Lane-Poole’s charming little volume (1899), 
the gem of the “Rulers of India” series. It is a pity that Pro- 
fessor Williams did not give himself a freer hand. His narrative 
is a scholarly, useful summary of the original authorities, printed 
and manuscript, translated and untranslated. The plates, repro- 
duced for the first time from two unpublished manuscripts, are 
novel and interesting. 

Certain small points may be noticed. The author calls 
the Khandésh Sultans “Farrukhi,” deriving the name from 
the Persian farrukh, meaning “good fortune.” The name 
really is “Fariqi,” from the Arabic root faraqa. The 
founder of the family “claimed descent from the Caliph Omar, 
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called ‘al Fariiq,’ or the ‘ Discriminator,’ because on the day 
when he publicly confessed his conversion the truth of Islam was 
‘ discriminated ’ from falsehood” (Ain-t Akbari, tr. Jarrett, IT., 
926 n). The name of Rana Sangrim Singh is disguised through- 
out as “Singrim,” and the contracted form “Sanga” generally 
used is not mentioned. Mr. Williams adopts Mrs. Beveridge’s 
view about the barrier of 700 ardbas, or “vehicles,” used by Babur 
at the battle of Panipat, maintaining that only “waggons” are 
meant. Lane-Poole gives good reason for believing that the line 
included “gun-carriages” as well as “waggons” or “carts.” 
Babur, who was not quite forty-eight vears of age when he died, 
should not be dubbed “‘the old emperor.”” The book might have 
been closed appropriately by a description of Babur’s tomb, based 
on the accounts of Masson and Havelock. A kind correspondent 
has lately sent me a detailed plan of the enclosure drawn by a 
Muhammadan gentleman of distinction. The author quotes from 
Ahmad Yadgar a passage which proves that Babur did not always, 
as he is generally supposed to have done, observe faithfully the 
vow to remain “dry” for the rest of his life, which he took when 
in mortal peril from the hosts of Rana Sanga. 

Mr. Kincaid seems to cherish the hope that his History of the 
Maratha People will supersede the classical narrative of Grant 
Duff, but that purpose will hardly be attained. In the first 
volume now published, coming down to the death of Sivaji in 
A.D. 1680, the author is far too nervous about the risk of giving 
offence to his Maratha friends, and consequently does not present 
“truth, naked, unblushing truth.” The attempt to whitewash 
the chieftain for his treacherous assassinations of Afzal Khan and 
the Raja of Jauli fails completely in my judgment. While Mr. 
Kincaid and his coadjutor, Mr. Parasnis, have succeeded in un- 
earthing certain fresh details, and have reproduced some notable 
illustrations, including a portrait of Sivaji’s father, their work is 
far inferior to that of Grant Duff in authority and impartiality. 
The preliminary outline of the history of the Deccan is un- 
eatisfactory. 

VinceNT A, SMITH 





HOW TO MITIGATE THE EVILS OF EXAMINATIONS.' 


In 1918 Mr. P. J. Hartog published a book on Examinations 
and their Relations to Culture and Efficiency (xviii +145 pp., Con- 
stable, 3s. 6d.), with a preface by Lord Cromer. They discuss 
the value of examinations as a test of knowledge and capacity, 
the defects of the various methods of marking in vogue, the falli- 
bility of examiners, and other topics in which we are interested. 
There is not much direct reference to examinations in history. 
but there is one suggestion of Lord Cromer’s which is of interest 
to us. “Would it not be possible,” he asks, “to reduce school 
examinations in history to a minimum by allowing those who had 
attended a history class in a secondary school, to the satisfaction 
of a duly qualified teacher, to be exempted from any kind of 
school-leaving examination in history? Of course, it will be said 
that the standards of different teachers would be different, but 
are we not inclined to sacrifice on the altar of equality the very 
efficiency of the teaching that examinations are intended to 
test?” (p. 25). Lord Cromer goes on to illustrate the difference 
between a lesson from a good teacher given to pupils who were 
not going to be examined in history, and a lesson by a bad teacher 
given to others who were. We shall all agree with his conclusion 
that the first possesses a real educational value and the second 
does not. A good teacher is more valuable than a good examina- 
tion. It follows, therefore, that the important thing is to secure 
that those who teach history in schools should be qualified by 
their knowledge and their special gifts to do so. We all know 
that at present many persons teach history in schools who do not 
possess these qualifications. And therefore the first object of our 
Association is to improve the teaching of history in schools. 

The defect of our present system of historical education is 
that the examination is regarded as more important than the 
teacher, so that it hampers the good teacher and prevents him 
from using his knowledge and. his special gifts to the best advan- 
tage. The first step to be taken to mitigate the evil of examina- 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Historical Association on January 11, 
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tions is to alter the relations between the teacher and the 
examiner so as to make the teacher a sort of partner of the 
examiner. In the universities historical examinations are con- 
ducted by a committee of the teachers—to which one or more 
persons not concerned in the teaching are added. In the examina- 
tions devised by Oxford and Cambridge for members of those 
universities the defect is that the independent element is too 
small, and the teachers whose pupils are being examined are too 
powerful. But in the examinations which Oxford and Cambridge 
devise for schools the defect is that the teachers whose pupils are 
examined have no share at all, and the external element is not 
merely too strong, but absolutely predominant. I regard this as 
unfair to the teachers and detrimental to the study of history. 

One of our members, Dr. Fotheringham, has made a sugges- 
tion which seems to me very important. “If examinations in 
history are to be retained,” says he, “‘at least half the questions 
should be communicated to candidates beforehand. The proper 
test of proficiency in a language is the power to deal with an 
unseen passage, and of proficiency in mathematics the power to 
deal with an unprepared problem. Quite the reverse is the case 
with history. The present methods tend to produce the cram- 
ming of text-books supplemented by vague essay writing. A far 
more careful study would be encouraged by communicating the 
questions to the candidates. If I had a free hand, I should not 
hesitate to introduce this method with my own pupils. I wish 
it could be allowed as an experiment.” 

I agree with Dr. Fotheringham, and I think the experiment 
might easily be made. For instance, in the Locals and in some 
other examinations it is customary to divide a history paper into 
two parts, one part dealing with a limited period of English 
history and the other with English history as a whole. I think 
the questions on this special period, which is to be studied in some 
detail, might be advantageously communicated beforehand, while 
those on English history as a whole might remain simple memory 
tests as they are now. 

At present the whole examination is reduced to a test of 
memory, and the rigid uniformity of the examinations for schools 
prescribed by Oxford and Cambridge prevents any experiments 
from being tried or any new methods adopted. 

Consider, again, the reason for which history is taught in 
schools. Its purpose is to fit boys and girls for the duties of 
citizenship by giving them some knowledge of their own country, 
and it is also intended to develop their intelligence and their 
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imagination by interesting them in the past. At best the boy or 
girl can only carry away from school a small amount of historical 
knowledge and a limited number of facts. The real test of the 
value of the teaching given is the question whether it creates an 
intelligent interest in the subject. Does the boy or girl carry 
away from school some intelligent understanding of the past of 
the country and some interest in it? Unless the teacher makes 
them want to read he achieves nothing permanent, because the 
facts and dates are soon forgotten, and are of no great value per se 
even if remembered. They are only pegs to hang further know- 
ledge on. 

An examination of the existing type shows well enough the 
number of facts and the amount of elementary knowledge which 
a candidate possesses, but does not adequately show whether the 
teacher has achieved the more important part of his work. Unless 
he has taught his pupils to read history because they are in- 
terested in it, he has achieved nothing lasting. 

The person best able to ascertain that is the teacher himself, 
and I think that an honest report by the teacher on the work 
done during the term, in and out of school, ought to be taken 
into account in estimating the merits of a candidate, as well as 
the marks assigned by the examiner. One should supplement the 
other : the co-operation of the teacher and the examiner is neces- 
sary to estimate fairly the results of the teaching. 

Let us now turn to the university examinations for an Honours 
or Pass degree in history—the examinations which the teachers 
go through to qualify themselves for their task. 

The object of teaching history in the universities is first of 
all, I suppose, to fit young men and women for the higher duties 
of citizenship, in which it merely continues the work of the 
schools; and in the second place to train them for teaching or 
writing history. The work done is tested by an examination at 
the end of a two or a three years’ course. At present the examina- 
tion does not give general satisfaction, and there are continual 
proposals for altering it. Some people complain that certain 
subjects are left out, and ought to be put in; others say that too 
much is required already, and that the work ought to be lightened. 
How it is to be lightened they never can succeed in agreeing. 

There is one way in which it might easily be lightened. That 
which makes the burden heavy is not merely the amount of the 
work, but the character of the test. In the Modern History 
School at Oxford a candidate is required to prove his knowledge 
of six different subjects at the same time: English political his- 
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tory, constitutional history, European history, political economy, 
political science, and what is termed a special subject. 

The strain of which candidates complain is the difficulty of 
getting up six subjects to the same level at the same moment. 
If the examination were divided into parts, which could be taken 
at different times, the burden imposed on candidates would be 
very much lightened. The principle of taking an examination 
in instalments is applied in the Pass examinations; there is no 
reason why the same principle should not be applied to Honours 
examinations. We have had another example of it lately in 
Oxford. The cadets training for commissions took the various 
subjects they were required to learn in a regular order, and were 
examined in them not all at once, but in succession, first in one 
subject, then in another. Apply some system of this kind to our 
Honours examinations. Let a candidate take one or two of his 
six subjects a time, or all six at separate times during his two 
or three years’ course, obtaining for each as he takes it certain 
marks which are duly registered by the examiners. At the end 
let the examiners add these marks together as they do now, and 
estimate his class accordingly. All that is necessary is a proper 
system of book-keeping. 

However, the burden on the candidate is aggravated not only 


by the system of testing a man’s knowledge in six subjects at 
once, but by the method of testing it employed. In our Modern 
History School the test is nearly indentical in all the ten papers. 
A man is practically asked, “‘ What do you remember about this 


9” 


or that?” and is expected to arrange the facts he remembers in 
the form of a short essay. The only variation is that he is some- 
times asked to explain a passage of a document detached from its 
context. This, though not entirely, is for the most part, a test of 
memory too. In examinations in other subjects the test of know- 
ledge is, as a rule, much more varied in its character. In a 
language examination a man is asked to translate from a foreign 
tongue into English, to compose in a foreign tongue, or to translate 
English into it, to explain the grammatical construction of the 
foreign tongue, and to write essays on questions connected with 
ite literature or its history. No doubt these are to a great extent 
tests of memory also, but they are not all of them tests of the 
same kind or of the same degree of difficulty. It is comparatively 
easy to recall the meaning of a word when the word is before 
you; it requires a greater effort to recall the precise date of an 
event or the exact order of a series of events, 

I do not underestimate the value of a well-trained memory or 
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the advantage of carrying in the mind a collection of exact his- 
torical facts. In both respects candidates benefit by the present 
method of examination. But it is unnecessary to spend ten 
papers in testing the possession of these qualifications ; it might 
be achieved by half the number, and the rest of the papers might 
be devoted to testing other qualifications. Therefore, while 
retaining some papers of the existing kind, we should substitute 
for the rest papers of another kind. 

There are two regulations in the natural science examinations 
at Oxford which ought to be imported into the examinations in 
history. One is: “The examination in each subject shall be 
partly practical.” The other is : “Permission for the use of books 
by candidates in any part of the examination shall be at the 
discretion of the examiners.” As to the second of these regula- 
tions—the use of books in examinations—it is as easy to intro- 
duce it into examinations in history as it is desirable. In most 
Honour examinations in history some text, or volume containing 
a collection of texts, forms part of the work set, and is the sub- 
ject of a separate paper. Stubbs’ Select Charters is the best 
example of this kind of collection. When a book of this kind 
is set a candidate should be allowed to bring his own copy of the 
book into the examination room and to use it in answering ques- 
tions. For original documents are set not simply in order that 
a student may learn by heart the facts they contain, but in order 
that he may learn how to use such documents, how to interpret 
them, how to digest them, how to compare them, and how to 
put them together. So the examination should not be designed 
to ascertain what use he can’ make of his recollections of the 
documents, but what use he can make of the documents them- 
selves. Even with the documents in his hand the student would 
require training and practice to answer questions upon them 
properly, and in the process of acquiring familiarity with them 
he would acquire as adequate a knowledge of their contents as he 
gets in the conventional way. But the documents should be 
regarded not as opportunities for a new memory test, but as if 
they were the materials which a science student uses in the prac- 
tical part of his examination, when he proves by experiment that 
he knows the right way of working. 

The special subjects which usually form part of an historical 
examination should be dealt with in a somewhat similar fashion. 
A special subject generally means a short but important period 
of history to be studied in half a dozen selected authorities. ‘The 
theory is that candidates get up the period from their authorities, 
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and that they are taught to criticise and analyse the authorities 
and how to employ them. The principle on which this subject 
is included in the examination is quite sound. A student of 
history ought to learn how history is written, not merely to 
acquire a certain number of definite facts. An_historian’s 
task is first to learn where the documents are which contain 
the facts, next to extract the facts from the documents, 
finally to put the facts he has extracted together. To 
prove that a student knows how to do this, he should be required 
to produce some piece of practical work on the period specified, 
a bit of narrative, a biography, an inquiry into a problem, and 
so on. This work should be done at leisure, outside the 
examination room, with the aid of the authorities set and any 
other authorities the student likes to use. A dissertation or thesis 
of this kind forms part of the Honours history work in the 
University of Manchester, and I think in some other new uni- 
versities. But in the old universities-the method of examining 
in a special subject is this. The examiner says to the candidate : 
“Produce in three hours four or five little essays of four or five 
pages each on passages taken from the authorities or incidents 
in the history of the period, using for the purpose only your hazy 
reminiscences of the authorities.” Thus what ought to be a 
genuine piece of practical work is converted into a worthless 
imitation of the real thing because it is used as a test of memory 
instead of a proof of training, or a test of capacity. 

In conclusion, the one way to mitigate the evil of examina- 
tions in history is to reduce the burden imposed on the candidates 
and the restrictions imposed on the teachers by diminishing the 
amount of memory work demanded, and so giving teacher and 
pupil more freedom. 

C. H. Firtx 











NOTES AND NEWS 


To those who have for many years been pleading for the 
recognition of naval history by British universities the establish- 
ment of a chair in that subject at Cambridge is a source of peculiar 
gratification ; and it sets a precedent which there is reason for 
thinking that other universities will soon follow. That Cam- 
bridge should have been enabled to lead the way by the muni- 
ficence of Lord Rothermere is appropriate enough, for Cambridge 
has enjoyed almost a monopoly in the production of naval his- 
torians. The late Sir John Laughton, who was certainly in his 
day the leading authority on the subject, was a Cambridge man, 
and so is Sir Julian Corbett, the most eminent of living naval 
historians, the first volume of whose naval history of the war 
awaits only official sanction to be published. Other Cambridge 
men have made notable contributions to the study of naval 
history. The chair has been filled by the appointment of Dr. 
Holland Rose, well known for his biographies of Pitt and of 
Napoleon, and for his volume on the Development of the European 
Nations, 1870-1900. 

* * + * * * 

Other branches of history are receiving attention at other uni- 
versities. ‘T'he recently-established chair of Byzantine Greek and 
History at Oxford has not yet been filled owing to the war, but 
no doubt an appointment will soon be made. Meanwhile in 
London Sir Bernard Pares’ selection to fill a chair of Russian 
History has been followed by the appointment of Mr. Arnold 
Toynbee to fill the new chair of Modern Greek History ; a chair 
of Imperial History has been established mainly through the 
benefaction of the Rhodes Trustees; and a Readership in the 
History of the Roman Empire has been created for Mr. Norman 
Baynes. Elsewhere in Great Britain universities are making 
new posts for teachers of history or filling up old ones, sadly 
hampered in the process by the deplorably inadequate salaries 
they are able to offer compared with other and lower educa- 
tional authorities. 

* * + * * * 

On the other hand we have to note our losses by the death of 

Sir John Mahaffy, Archdeacon Cunningham, and Dr. Figgis, and 
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by the resignation of Professor Tait. The Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was full of years, having been born in 1839; and 
it is forty-five years since he published his most popular volume on 
Greek Social Life from Homer to Menander. He was one of the 
doughtiest antagonists of the view that Greek history ended, to 
all the practical intents and purposes of education, with the death 
of Alexander, and did much of his best work on the succeeding 
centuries which made Greek culture the transformer and trans. 
mitter of Christianity to the Western world. He was also a 
vehement advocate and practitioner of thé art of bridging his. 
torical distances and of elucidating, enlivening, and sometimes 
distracting the study of ancient history by parallels drawn from 


modern politics. 
* * * * * * 


Archdeacon Cunningham, who was ten years younger than 
Mahaffy, requires a special mention in this page, since he was 
from the first a Vice-President of the Historica] Association. He 
was also from 1910 to 1913 President of the Royal Historical 
Society. He was one of the pioneers of the study of economic 
history in England, and his standard work on The Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce passed through four editions, in 
spite of its being anything rather than a popular text-book. In 
later life ecclesiastical interests tended to dominate his activities, 
and he was appointed Archdeacon of Ely in 1907. But his 
learning made him perhaps the most solid of the supports which 
Mr. Chamberlain secured in the realm of scholarship for his policy 
of Tariff Reform. 

* * * + . * 

Dr. Neville Figgis belonged to a very different type of mind, 
although, like Cunningham, he was a Cambridge man, an 
ecclesiastic, and, indeed, Cunningham’s curate at Great St. 
Mary’s from 1895 to 1898. His premature death at the age of 
fifty-two is a great loss to the study of the history of political 
ideas, to which he made notable contributions by his Divine Right 
of Kings (1896), From Gerson to Grotius (1906), and Churches 
in the Modern State (1913). He assisted in editing Lord Acton’s 
Lectures and Essays, but perhaps he owed more to F. W. 
Maitland than even to Acton. After teaching at Cambridge he 
was Rector for six years of Marnhull, Dorset, but then found a 
less conventional and therefore more congenial home at Mirfield. 
Latterly he enjoyed great repute as an occasional lecturer in 
American universities, and his health never recovered from the 
suffering he endured when his ship was torpedoed in 1916. 
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Professor Tait’s resignation of the Chair of Ancient and 
Medieval History is a great loss to the University of Manchester ; 
but it is to be hoped that his release from arduous professorial 
labours will bring gain to the study of medieval English history, 
in certain aspects of which Professor Tait has, and has had, no 


ival. 
= = * a7 7 * 


Turning from these matters of regret we may note a somewhat 
novel development in its history schoo] upon which the University 
of London is embarking. Tike Cambridge and Manchester, but 
unlike Oxford, that school embraces ancient as well as modern 
history, and it has now placed Oriental history upon a similar 
footing. Hitherto in British universities Oriental studies have 
been confined for the most part to archeology, language, and 
literature ; and British administrators in the East have deplored 
the effects of the lack of knowledge of Oriental history. There 
was also the natural objection of Oriental students attending 
British universities to take a history school from which the history 
of their own civilisation was excluded. Henceforth the London 
history school is to comprise three branches: (1) Ancient and 
Medieval, (2) Mediseval and Modern, (3) Oriental History, with 
special reference to the history of India. The last is made to 
include British history since 1714 and either medieval or modern 
European history, the idea being to maintain a common element 
in all the branches with facilities for specialising in any one of 
them. The need foy the scientific study of Oriental and especially 
Indian history is indicated in the article we print by Mr. Vincent 
Smith ; and to some extent it has found expression in the School 


of Oriental Studies. 
* * ” . * « 


The other chief element of novelty in the scheme is the com- 
bination of ancient and mediwval history. Hitherto historical 
students have concentrated either upon the classical or upon the 
medieval and Teutonic sources of modern civilisation, to the 
serious detriment of its understanding. By requiring the ancient 
historian to study mediwvalism, and the mediwvalist to study 
classical history, and by bringing the study of Greek and Latin 
down to its confluence with modern conditions at the Renaissance, 
it is hoped to provide a fresh and fruitful, historical synthesis. 
Some attempt is also made by means of optional and special sub- 
jects to provide for the study of the Colonial history of other 
European countries besides our own, and of American history 
since 1783. The comprehensive ignorance of this last great 
branch of history on the part of historica] students has been one 
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of the gravest defects in English education. Finally, candidates 
are to be provided in the examination room with texts of the 
documents they have been studying for their special subjects, and 
with dictionaries for the translation of the paper they have to 
take in languages. These provisions may help to meet some of 
the criticisms Professor Firth makes of the examination system 
in our present number. 
* * * * * * 

In our next number we hope to begin supplying a long-felt 
want by initiating the publication of a list of theses and other 
post-graduate historical work produced in British universities. 
The American Historical Review has for some years done this 
service for American students and universities, and the time has 
come for a similar step on this side of the Atlantic, particularly 
since an increasing number of post-graduate students from the 
United States and British Dominions are resorting to British uni- 
versities and inquiring where they can-best pursue their historical 
investigations and receive the guidance they need. It is also in 
the interests of students at home as well as abroad to have some 
means of knowing what work has already been done and so avoid 
the risk of useless repetition. 

* * * * * * 

A meeting was held at the offices of the University of London 
on February 24th to discuss the possibility of establishing a course 
of nineteenth-century world-history for the Higher School Ex- 
amination. The proposal was also discussed at a meeting of the 
London Branch of the Historical Association on May 17th; and 
while it was considered to be a suitable subject for that examina- 
tion, considerable doubt was expressed as to its immediate 
feasibility on the grounds of inadequate text-books, defective 
school libraries, and lack of training on the part of teachers. It 
was also felt that an indispensable preliminary to the study of 
world-history in the nineteenth century was some acquaintance 
with the earlier history of civilization from prehistoric times 
onwards. Teaching on these lines should, however, be developed ; 
and it was also suggested that teachers who believe in the possi- 
bility of introducing a course of nineteenth-century world-history 
should send their names to the Secretary of the Association, Miss 
Curran, with a view to further action. 

* . Ld * * * 


We are glad to note the formation of a fresh branch of the 
Historical Association for Cheltenham and Gloucester. The in- 
augural meeting was held at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, on 
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June 11th, when Dr. Gee (Dean of Gloucester) was elected 
President; Miss Miller, of the Ladies’ College, Secretary; and 
Mr. W. R. Carles, formerly Consul-General at Tientsin and 
Peking, Treasurer. It is pleasant also to be able to note that 
the number of members who have paid subscriptions to the 
Association as a whole for 1918-19 is nearer fifteen than fourteen 
hundred, an increase of nearly 50 per cent. over the number 
two years ago. 
* * * * * € 

We are asked to announce that the Woodbrooke History 
Summer School is to be held from August 1st to 11th, and that 
the general subject for discussion is to be “Recent Developments 
of European Thought.” They include philosophy, religion, his- 
tory, education, literature, physics, biology, economics, art, and 
music; and among the lecturers are Professors A. E. Taylor, 
J. A. Smith, C. H. Herford, W. H. Bragg, C. 8. Sherrington, 
A. E. Zimmern, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, Messrs. G. P. Gooch, F. S. 
Marvin, J. W. Headlam-Morley, C. Delisle Burns, A. Clutton 
Brock, and Ernest Walker—an extraordinary galaxy of talent to 
have brought together. The Secretary is Mr. Edwin Gilbert, 
54 Woodbrooke Road, Bourneville. 


BOOK WANTED. 


[The charge for notices inserted under this heading ts 3d. per book to 
members of the Association, 6d. to non-members. Notices should be sent, 
with payment enclosed, to the Secretary of the Editorial Board. Answers 
should be addressed to the advertisers, and should state the price required 


or offered. } 


Giry, Manuel de Diplomatique. J.H.Johnson, ‘‘ Highlands,’’ Heather Road, 
Grove Park, S.E. 12. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH AND THE Bavrs. 
Sir, 

May I point out that Prof. Petrie (p. 41) seeks to eliminate the 
most important of the criteria whereby his contentions respecting 
the age of Tysilio can be disproved? ‘These criteria are scribal 
errors. I would like to deal with one of them. 

Julius Cesar, Orosius, Bede, and Tysilio severally and respec- 
tively name the prince of the Trinovantes Mandubratius, Andragius, 
Androgius, and Avarwy. In the first place, how can “‘ Avarwy”’ 
equate ‘‘ Mandubratius ’’? In the second, is ‘‘ Avarwy ’’ Brythonic? 
If it does not equate Mandubratius, and is not Brythonic, a some- 
what difficult task lies before Prof. Petrie. I have a superficial 
knowledge of old Welsh pedigrees and of scribal errors. With regard 
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to the former, in my ‘‘ Old Welsh Genealogies,’’ in Stokes and 
Meyer’s Archiv fir celtische Lezicographie, Bdd. I., II., I, 
I analysed 1,242 briefs of pedigrees preserved in Welsh manuscripts. 
So far I have not met with any such name as Afarwy or Avarwy or 
Auarwy. I feel sure it is not Brythonic, and that it did not find its 
way into the Bruts from any Brythonic source or tradition. It is 
four removes, scribally and phonologically, from the Mandubratius 
of Julius Cesar. If Tysilio’s authority really was of the first 
century, as Prof. Petrie maintains, the undoubtedly Brythonic stems 
mandu and brat would be recognisable in the Middle Welsh form 
of the name. We need not concern ourselves with the punning 
metaphony in vogue among medimval Welshmen—sc. man +du+ 
brad. 

It is demonstrable that Tysilio did not know the name of the 
prince of the Ciwed called Trinovantes by Julius Cesar. The form 
—auarwy, namely, equals *anarwy, *andrwy, and it never had a 
substantive existence apart from the scribal errors u::n and d::a. 
As regards the endword wy:- Oudoc*us and Iunapéius (names of 
sixth-century bishops of Llandaff) would rightly become Euddog-wy 
and Iunab-wy in Middle Welsh. But Auarwy+* Andrwy can only 
point to Andragéius, and Auarwy shows the late phonological 
adaptation of wy for gwy=gé. (Welsh wy for Latin é is quite in 
order: cp. *‘ eglwys ’’ for ecclesia and ‘‘ swyf’’ for sebum.) 

But how could we get * Andragéius instead of Mandubratius? 
There is only one answer—by a succession of scribal errors made 
by writers who were not Brythonic. The downward history is:— 
>ci mandubratio>cum andubratio> * andurabtio> * anduragtio>* 
andrageio>* andragwy>anarwy. 

Displacement in the extension of r-strokes is common; g::b 
occurs even in late Brychan of Brecknock documents wherein we 
actually find grichan and grittones for Brichan and Brittones; and 
e::t is also found. Cp. eusilid for Tusilio, Modern Welsh Tysilio; 
see my “‘ Indexes to O. W. Genealogies,’’ VIII d, in Archiv, III. 
183. Conversely, cp. betbla {with e::1, b::d] for Bledla, in Bede's 
** Chronica Maiora,’’ ed. Mommsen, c. 487, from a twelfth century 
MS. 

The conclusion I have come to is that no Brythonic writer could 
have found any pre-existent scribal form of ‘‘ Afarwy’’ until 
** Mandubratio’’ had become * Andrageio. Prof. Petrie will object 
that I have merely extended and analytically applied that system 
of verbal criticism which he has already asserted to be misleading. 
But he rests a part of his argument on the likelihood that Orosius 
and Bede drew from a British source already corrupted which 
became the Latin Tysilio. This postulates the forms Andragi, 
Androgi, * Andrage, in various MSS. written in Brythonic before 
A.D. 400, as regards * Andrage, Andragi, and before a.p. 730 as 
regards Androgi. Can ‘‘ substantive criticism ’’ deal with such a 
problem ? ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 
X.—Tue Barrie or Fiores, 1591. 


TuE heroism of Sir, Richard Grenville in the battle of Flores on 
the last day of August, 1591, is at once so memorable and so 
magnificent that plain prose can hardly hope to do it justice. It 
is a theme for song, and in his poetry Lord Tennyson has enshrined 
it most worthily in felicitous phrase. At the same time, there is 
little doubt that his stirring ballad is too often accepted as substanti- 
ally correct, and it may therefore be well to re-examine it in the 
light of the few original authorities that survive.} 

1. On the score of naval etiquette, the opening of the poem is 
unfortunate. No fleet can be properly heralded in terms of its 
second-in-command. The English squadron which had come to the 
Azores to ambuscade the Spanish treasure from the West Indies 
was under the supreme control of Lord Thomas Howard, whose 
flag was carried by a ‘‘super-Revenge’’ called Defiance. The 
command would have devolved upon Grenville if anything had 
happened to his chief, but Grenville’s share in the British plans 
and dispositions was what Howard cared to allow him. The chief 
island in the Azores group was at the time Terceira, but the English 
squadron, being too weak to approach it, had retired to the unim- 
portant island of Flores, which they could frown into submission 
by their menaces. It should be understood that the ambuscade- 
trap was a double one. Howard occupied the Azores, and the Earl 
of Cumberland cruised off the coast of Spain; if the flota escaped 
the first trap it was expected to tumble into the second. The 
Spanish replied by fitting out a squadron at Ferrol, which they 
dispatched to the Azores to bring their precious flota through the 
danger zone. Cumberland got wind of this and sent a pinnace, 
the Moonshine (Captain Middleton), to warn Howard of the fate 
that threatened him. 

2. Howard’s opening speech is pure Thucydidean without the 
knack that Thucydides had of getting hold of the truth. The 
English commander-in-chief had been well chosen. Though a 
member of the ducal house of Norfolk, like his kinsman, Howard 
of Effingham, he was a thorough-going, practical sea-commander. 
I will not call him a seaman, or a mariner. He was not a disciple 
of Drake and Hawkins, or even such as the Earl of Cumberland; 
but he had learnt to trust the maritime specialists on board his 
ships, and give effective voice to their counsels. During the week 
of battles in 1588 he had, as commander of the Golden Lion, drawn 


* (1) Raleigh’s pamphlet, first published anonymously in 1591; afterwards 
incorporated, with corrections, by Hakluyt. 

(2) The narrative of Jan Huyghen van Linschoten (at the time of the battle 
resident in the Azores); Jtinerario, Amsterdam, 1595; translated into English, 
1 vol., folio, 1598. 

(3) Sir William Monson’s account. His Naval T7'’racts are not exactly contem 
poraneous, and should be rated no more highly than the expanded jottings of 
other memoir-writers, unless the points with which he dea's Came undey hie own 
observation. te". "Ses 2° 9% tis 
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upon himself the favourable opinion of most men. If there was 
any adverse criticism, it lay in this: that he was a little too venture- 
some, a little over-bold. But all admitted that his gun-practice was 
exemplary. When he was singled out for the Azores command he 
was rightly regarded as a man of initiative and the hardest hitter 
of the fleet. 

On receiving Captain Middleton’s news he appears to have acted 
with a seaman’s promptness and vigorous judgment. His ships 
were unhealthy, chiefly owing to the gravel ballast which caught 
the drippings of the upper decks. He had removed his sick men to 
the island, and was employing the healthy to bring aboard clean 
shingle from the beach. This was an onerous task, and the vessels 
were all topsy-turvy. Obviously, it would not do to be caught by 
the Spaniards in this condition. He launched his tender and sent 
her round the fleet with orders brief and succinct. ‘‘ Bring your 
sick men from the land. Put your ships in order. Shape a course 
to N.E. Be smart and handy, and beat the speed of the flagship 
if you can.”’ : 

In obeying these orders some ships were at an evident disad- 
vantage, owing to the length of their sick-list. The Revenge was 
unfortunate enough with 50 per cent. out of health; but the most 
unfortunate was the Bonaventure. Indeed, she was so short of men 
that, unless Howard had reinforced her with twenty additional 
hands, she could hardly have hoped to see England again. There 
was no time to call a council of war, even if one had been necessary, 
and there is no tittle of evidence to show that Grenville made any 
protest. He had more than half his men in good health. In a 
race to comply with the Commander-in-Chief’s orders he ought to 
have beaten the Bonaventure hollow. 

Lord Thomas Howard had in all about sixteen ships. Of these, 
six were battleships, and each battleship had an attendant victual- 
ling vessel. That made a dozen; and then there were four or five 
pinnaces. Which ship was first away history does not relate; but, 
about the same moment, fourteen of the sixteen English vessels 
deliberately shifted their berth. They did not run away. They did 
mot bolt. They did not do anything the least degree cowardly. 
Remembering his experiences in Armada year, Lord Thomas 
Howard, with a master’s grip of the situation, seized the windward 
position. Think of the strong man armed keeping his house! He 
hears of the approach of an unwelcome caller. He immediately 
rushes to the top of the front staircase. Why? In order to use his 
boot to advantage and kick the intruder from the top to the bottom. 

83. We may feel quite sure that what Tennyson felt in the nine- 
teenth century Grenville felt in the sixteenth—a desire to rescue his 
country’s sick from Hunnish devilries and show them all the tender- 
ness that circumstances allowed; but all the English ships followed 
the injunctions of the Commander-in-Chief, and there is no existing 
evidence to show that any of the captains failed in the duties that 
‘humanity imposed. The contrast between the behaviour of Gren- 
ville and that of his brother commanders lay, not in delicacy of 
feeling, but in an inexplicable failure to leave the roadstead before 
the Spaniards arrived. Why was this? Raleigh has no direct excuse 
to offer. He simply says: “‘ Sir Richard Grenville was the last that 
weigheil io reccver the men that were upon the island.’’ Of course, 
therc is ambiguity in this sentence. Indeed, it may have been 
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the ambiguity that led Tennyson astray. The Poet Laureate knew 
that the Revenge was a quick sailer. He may have argued that 
Howard ordered Grenville to bring off, not merely his own sick, but 
all the sick on the island. But though Raleigh in this particular 
sentence allows himself some ambiguity, there is no doubt whatever 
about his figures. At the opening of his narrative, where he assesses 
the extent of the prevailing epidemic, he says: ‘‘ In the Revenge 
there were ninety diseased.’’ And later he adds: ‘‘ In the beginning 
of the fight she had but one hundred free from sickness, and four 
score and ten sick laid in hold upon the ballast.’’ 

But although Raleigh offers no direct defence, he does give, by 
way of apology, the idea that there was no time to do anything. 
“‘The Spanish fleet,’’ he says, ‘‘ were now so soon at hand as our 
ships had scarce time to weigh their anchors.’’ But this is specious 
and will deceive nobody. If the English were taken unawares, all 
suffered from the same handicap. And the Bonaventure, though 
her sick-list was admittedly longer, had not the speed of the 
Revenge. Raleigh perhaps had no intention of throwing dust in 
people’s eyes. He may merely have meant: “You must make 
allowances for my cousin, and remember that there was little time.’’ 

How much time was there? No certain answer can be given 
to this question. But it must be remembered that the work of 
putting the ships in order and bringing the invalids from the islands, 
however quickly accomplished, must have consumed many hours. 
Moreover, all witnesses agree in commending Middleton of the 
Moonshine; and if, as Raleigh avers, the Spaniards trod on Middle- 
ton’s heels, all reason for eulogistic unanimity disappears. Again, 
the Spanish Commander-in-Chief, as we know, adopted the gentle 
art of camouflage. In order to fall on Howard’s squadron unawares, 
he resolved to disguise himself as the flota expected from the Indies; 
and with this end in view he passed beyond the Azores; and then, 
after circumnavigating Flores, returned to his goal from the west- 
ward. This subtle manceuvre ought to have allowed Captain Middle- 
ton ample time to reach Flores well ahead of him. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note what Monson says. Monson com- 
manded a ship in Lord Cumberland’s squadron, and therefore, in 
a sense, lent a hand in the attempt to convey a warning to Lord 
Thomas Howard. We may take it that all who were serving with 
Cumberland would be naturally anxious to know if the Moonshine 
succeeded in the task allotted to her; and, as Lord Thomas Howard 
and the bulk of his fleet survived the engagement, there was nothing 
to debar them from finding out. In this particular it seems to me, 
then, that Monson is worthy of credence; and, as we should expect, 
he is the one witness who is quite specific. He says: ‘‘ The day 
after this intelligence was received from my Lord of Cumberland 
the Spanish fleet was discovered by my Lord Thomas.”’ 

What, then, was the cause of Grenville’s delay? I think the 
only reasonable hypothesis is afforded by the hero’s character. 
Readers of Westward Ho! who have taken Kingsley for gospel will 
have visualised Grenville as the embodiment of an austere, religious, 
dignified grandee. Linschoten tells us that his tavern gossips in 
Terceira informed him that Grenville, after drinking wine, would 
swallow the glass and chew the pieces till the blood ran out of his 
mouth. Which is the truer picture? 

There is no reason to suppose that Grenville ate tumblers any 
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more than that Napoleon ate babies; and yet it is open to doubt 
whether Linschoten’s caricature does not give us a truer peep at the 
man than Kingsley’s anachronistic vision of the prototype of the 
English Broad Churchman Militant. Mr, Gladstone may not have 
been a giant with an immense collar and an immense nose who 
hacked down trees like a Canadian lumberman. But his features 
were pronounced. He did wear large collars, and he certainly cut 
down trees. So with Grenville. He was a wild, ferocious, un- 
tamable creature: ungovernable in his acts and unrestrained in his 
speech. There is one authentic story of him that is worth more than 
all that Kingsley wrote. Grenville met a Spanish galleon and fought 
her to the death. Both ships received punishment, but the Spaniard 
hauled her flag down. So great was the damage which his ship had 
sustained above-board that Grenville had no boat with which to take 
possession of his prize. Thereupon he knocked some sea-chests 
together and paddled himself across in them. He reached the 
Spaniard; but, as he did so, his conveyance sank at her side.! 

Here we have illustration of that swashbuckling propensity that 
charms our senses while it staggers our sense of wisdom and pro- 
priety. And when to this story we add the fact that on the way out 
to the Azores Sir Richard had impenitently disregarded his superior’s 
injunctions relative to the capture of prizes, we have, I think, 
sufficient to explain the wilful negligence and scorn of the enemy 
which left the Revenge in the roadstead at Flores when fourteen 
other slower-gaited ships had taken new formation according to 
orders.? 

4. Flores is an island of roughly oval shape, having an extreme 
length from north to south of eleven miles, and being separated by 
an interval of about ten miles from the little island of Corvo to 
the northward. It is nowhere stated where Lord Thomas berthed 
his ships, but modern surveying shows that the only possible 
anchorage can have been on the western side and about the middle. 
Again, none of our authorities state the direction of the wind; but 
the prevailing breeze in the Azcres during August and September 
is from the north, and the Spaniards, we know, approached from 
between Flores and Corvo, and had no difficulty in running swiftly 
into the roadstead. We may take it, then, that when Grenville 
weighed anchor he shaped a course N.E. to join Lord Thomas who 
was lying off Corvo, and that his course and that of the advancing 
Armada promised to intersect one another, the Spaniards being to 
windward of him, and Lord Thomas being to windward of the 
Spaniards. 

Tennyson rightly emphasises the fact that Grenville had the 
choice of two alternatives. The Spaniards had won the first round 
of the fight and cut him off from his friends; but there was no 
reason why he should put his head in the lion’s mouth. The 
Revenge was a fast sailer, and was ahead of the Spaniards on a 
southerly course, She could therefore easily show them a clean 
pair of heels, Like the other fighting units, she was attended by 
a vietualler, and the victualler was slow. Yet ‘the George Noble 
(as this ship was called) turned instantly south and escaped 
without difficulty. The master of the Revenge, who was no 
' Holinshed, Chronicle; Hakluyt, The Second Voyage of Sir Walter Raleigh 


to . Virginia; *' Everyman Edition,”’ VI., 138, 
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coward, as his ten wounds afterwards bore witness, counselled Gren- 
ville to adopt a similar course. But Grenville rejected the proposal. 
If he had been more of the professional seaman he would have seen 
nothing derogatory in foiling by superior tactics the tactics of his 
foe. But as a soldier the navigator’s counsel seemed to him to 
savour too much of flight, and he refused manfully to turn his back. 

We can well believe that Grenville’s decision would be greeted 
with a round of British cheers. But Linschoten tells us a different 
story. When the master exhorted Sir Richard to set the mainsail, 
Sir Richard ‘‘ threatened both him and all the rest that were in the 
ship that if any man laid a hand upon it he would cause him to be 
hanged. And so by that occasion they were compelled to fight." 
To which evidence we may add what Monson says: ‘‘ Sir Richard 

would by no means be persuaded by his master and company 
. . . Day, so headstrong, rash and unadvised he Was that he 
offered violence to all that counselled the contrary.’’ There is at 
least no doubt that Grenville’s decision was recklessly wild. Even 
Raleigh can only comment sadly: ‘‘ The other course had been 
better.”’ 

To continue the Revenge on her course with resolute intention 
to cut a passage to Lord Thomas Howard through the very press 
of the Spanish fleet may not have been warfare as understood in 
1591, but it was certainly magnificent. The Spaniards were in two 
battle squadrons, the Biscayan division leading, the Seville division 
bringing up the rear. So far as his own ship was concerned, Gren- 
ville’s chance of prevailing was equal to that of a strong human 
hand interposed between the anvil and the sledge. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that the Revenge was the strongest 
and lordliest weapon of sea-warfare afloat. In a single-handed duel 
with her such a ship as the San Philip would not have had a ghost 
of a chance. The ‘1,500 tons’’ was a Spanish reckoning; by 
English dockyard measurements this unwieldy carrack would have 
been reduced to less than half her figure. In sailing qualities she 
was a slug compared with the Revenge; in hitting power she was 
like a corpulent chef standing up to a middle-weight champion. Her 
lightly built upper works, with their tiers of small guns, were derided 
by Englishmen as cumbersome and useless top-hamper. On this 
occasion, however, they served the cause of Spain, for, as the 
Revenge ran under her side, they becalmed her and brought her 
to a dead stop. 

5. The first round of the encounter now began, viz., the Revenge 
versus five Spanish vessels. We are given no details, but can 
easily understand, as all the authorities briefly suggest, that the 
affair was miserably one-sided. The heavy guns of the Revenge, 
magnificently handled, played havoc with the inferior craft that 
thus hardily stood up to her. There is no occasion to magnify the 
might of the Revenge, or to belittle the strength of her antagonists. 
But the Revenge surpassed them as manifestly as a British first- 
rate in after days surpassed more ordinary ships; and a first-rate 
manned by Englishmen could in the eighteenth century always be 
trusted to hold her own against half-a-dozen inferior craft. 

The San Philip, misliking her entertainment, made haste to 
change her position. What became of the other four ships cannot 
be said with certainty, though it would appear that one of Raleigh's 
later paragraphs should properly be taken here, ‘‘ The admiral of 
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the hulks (i.e., the flagship of the armed merchantmen) and the 
Ascension . . . were both sunk by the side of the Revenge. One 
other recovered the road of St. Michael and sank also there. A 
fourth ran herself with the shore to save her men.’’ Linschoten’s 
evidence agrees in general with this, though he puts the Revenge’s 
antagonists at seven or eight. In either case the picture is con- 
vincing enough. The Revenge fought with at least five, and 
perhaps as many as seven, ships, and defeated them all, sending 
two to the bottom, two ashore, and the rest flying for their lives. 
Herein lay the advantage to England of devising a battleship, so 
built, so manned, and so armed, that her equal was not as yet to 
be found. 

6. At this point Tennyson asks us to believe that the remaining 
forty-eight Spanish ships threw themselves into the fighting-line and 
emulated the conduct of the first five. In presenting this picture 
he makes the most tremendous demands on our credulity. The 
fresh ships, he says, relied for victory not on artillery, but on pikes 
and muskets. If this were so, little wonder that the Revenge 
shook them off with contemptuous indifference. 

The Spaniards may not have been remarkable as sea-fighters, 
but as soldiers they were not to be despised. Their ships were, as 
Raleigh reminds us, thronged with the divisions of a ‘‘ mighty 
army.’’ And their Commander-in-Chief, Don Bazan, was imbued 
with military instincts. He had doubtless heard his countrymen say 
that the result of 1588 would have been different if the English 
ships had allowed them to close the range. Here, off Flores, the 
English had allowed the range to be closed. And what had been 
the result? The Revenge, in the preliminary round, had accounted 
for more victims than the entire British fleet destroyed at the battle 
of Gravelines. That gave him cause to reconsider his position; 
and, like a good General, he promptly refused to play the English- 
man’s game. He knew where his own strength lay. He had at 
least 10,000 soldiers, armed in the most perfect discipline that the 
age afforded. His opponent had, at most, one hundred. How 
would it be possible for the handful of men on board the Revenge 
to resist a force that outnumbered them a hundredfold? The 
Spanish commander took the only sensible course. He put his men 
into boats and sent them to board the English ship just as if they 
had been attacking a castle or fortress ashore. They were to climb 
into the Revenge from all parts simultaneously—by the starboard 
side, by the port, and by the beakhead. And so came the unending 
array of pikes and the serried ranks of musketeers. The fall of dark- 
ness favoured the attempt, for the reinforcing boatloads could reach 
their objective unobserved and make their ascent where they were 
least expected. 

Tennyson doubtless relied on Raleigh for his unseamanlike vision 
of many ships charging one. But, as a matter of fact, Raleigh is 
quite innocent, and might well have -proved at this point a safe 
guide; for, after describing how the San Philip fled, he first insists 
on the extraordinary number of trained soldiers in the Spanish ships, 
and then continues: ‘‘ The Spanish deliberated to enter the 
Revenge, and made divers attempts, hoping to force her by the multi- 
tudes of their armed soldiers and musketeers ’’—a most explicit and 
categorical statement. 

From the moment that Howard signified his wishes to the time 
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when the Revenge, with her heavy artillery, drove the Spanish 
vessels reeling back in despair, there is much in Grenville’s conduct 
to criticise if not actually to condemn. But when Don Bazan 
ordered the Revenge to be rushed, then it was that Grenville com- 
ported himself like a hero of some old mythology. The fight was 
not, as Tennyson reiterates, a fight of the ‘* one and the fifty-three,’’ 
but a fight of less than one hundred naked seamen against ten 
thousand armed warriors. The Spanish legions pressed forward in 
overwhelming strength, and Grenville—his superb figure clad in 
dazzling armour and with a morion full of plumes upon his head 
—fought them as his ancestor fought the Paynim by the side of 
Richard Lionheart; fought them as the Chevalier Bayard fought 
two hundred single-handed, standing astride upon a bridge. Well 
may we picture Don Alonso de Bazan prodding the deck of the 
San Pablo with his fine Toledo blade, and anticipating the remark 
of a certain Corsican, who was taught the same lesson when his 
time came, ‘‘ Curses upon these heretic rogues! They are so obstin- 
ately and pig-headedly stupid that they cannot understand when 
they are defeated.’’ 

This, then, is Grenville’s crowning glory. The Spaniards, unable 
in a maritime sense to cope with the subjects of Queen Elizabeth, 
thirsted for a land-battle-at-sea. Grenville gave them what they 
desired, and, as heavily handicapped as man can be, beat them at 
their own game. Neither the numbers of the foe nor the gravity 
of his wounds had the slightest effect upon his spirit. And while 
he had a voice to cheer them on, the entire ship’s company fought 
as he did. The Revenge may have had only a hundred defenders, 
but the same spirit animated them all. And the Spaniards found, 
as they swarmed to the attack, one hundred Grenvilles in the field. 

Raleigh tells us that the fight began at three o’clock in the after- 
noon and lasted for fifteen hours. The end came, therefore, about 
six o'clock in the morning. Just as dawn began to paint the eastern 
sky the fury of the attack spent itself, and, with four hundred of 
their number buried in the sea,? the Spaniards retired to their ships. 

7. Although the main assault upon the Revenge was made by 
relays of infantry, we may well believe that it was supported by artil- 
lery. If the Revenge had in all no more than one hundred men, it is 
clear that such a handful could not defend the upper deck and man 
the guns as well. The attempts of the Spanish boarding-parties 
would draw the whole of Grenville’s force to the point of extreme 
danger, and this would have the immediate effect of shortening the 
artillery range. In other words, as soon as the Revenge’s heavy 
guns ceased to fire, the Spanish ships with their inferior 
ordnance could draw within hitting distance without danger to them- 
selves. They could not keep up a steady fire, for that 
would be to injure their own men; but as their boarding 
parties moved to the assault, they could develop a_ useful 
eannonade, and this would be directed on the Revenge’s upper 
works, where her defenders were congregated. The effect, no 
doubt, would be to demolish sails and rigging, and, robbed of their 
supports, the masts would follow one another over the side. 
Raleigh’: passage describing this phase of the battle is placed after 

* Linschoten says twelve hours. 


* This figure is Linschoten’s. Raleigh says 2,000; Hakluyt, 1,000; and 
Labores y March (Historia de la Marina Real Espanola), 20, 
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the last of Grenville’s wounds, and mentions fifteen vessels as 
bringing their ordnance to bear, the Revenge ‘‘ having never less 
than two mighty galleons by her side.’’ He seems to take for 
granted that it was the Revenge’s heavy guns upon which Grenville 
relied at this part of the battle. But if the Revenge’s heavy guns 
had been in action the Spanish artillery would have been useless, 
Moreover, the Spanish infantry assaults could only have been 
defeated by converting every English gunner into a small-arms man. 
As the Revenge’s men could not have been in two places at once, 
it is evident that Raleigh was deceived by the testimony of his 
witnesses, and gave them credit for more than they were able to 
perform. 

Modern students of Raleigh's tractate are not unnaturally con- 
fused by the recurrence of the word ‘‘board.’’ In Nelson’s day 
‘* board ’’ meant to “‘enter’’ a ship. In Grenville’s day it did not. 
In Grenville’s day the word ‘‘ enter’’ was used for ‘‘ enter,’’ and 
‘* board ’’ meant to fight at close quarters. It was practically impos- 
sible to pass from one sixteenth-century ship to another, so great 
was the ‘‘ tumble-home,’’ or inward slope of the vessel’s side from 
water-line to gunwale. Thus when “fifteen several galleons ”’ 
boarded the Revenge, they came probably two at a time and fired at 
her from a distance where to miss would have been impossible. By 
estimation 800 shots went home. If these had been fired by the 
Revenge, and levelled at the vitals of her foes, many fresh victims 
would have gone to the bottom. But after fifteen hours of battle 
the Revenge was still afloat, though, as we should expect, ‘‘ her 
upper work altogether razed.’’ By ‘‘ upper work ’’ we are to under- 
stand the lightly constructed forecastle, quarter-deck, and poop, 
which in those days enjoyed none of the solid strength of eighteenth, 
or even seventeenth, century ships. 

To sum up, Grenville and his company, by superhuman 
endeavours, had routed an enemy of overwhelming strength. But 
the Revenge was a wreck, and honourable retirement out of the 
question. 

8. In suggesting that the English were at the end of their 
resources, Tennyson receives the fullest endorsement from Raleigh, 
who says: ‘‘ All the powder of the Revenge to the last barrel was 
now spent.’’ But both authors are talking the most egregious 
nonsense, and presently contradict themselves with flattening pros- 
tration when they make Grenville order his ship to be blown up. 
It is impossible to suppose that the Revenge had expended her 
powder. She had not had a chance of doing so. Her men had 
been called away from the guns to defend the upper deck; and, as 
their foes came over the side, they would discard all but weapons 
of cut, push, and thrust. I go so far as to say that, unless we 
think of the Revenge as still possessing ample stores of gunpowder, 
the rest of the story is simply unintelligible. Tennyson may be 
excused for following Raleigh, who continues: ‘‘ Sir Richard 
commanded the Master Gunner, whom he knew to be a most reso- 
lute man, to split and sink the ship.’’ The interest of this speech 
turns upon the word “‘ split.’’ Can the word connote anything 
except destruction by gunpowder? I think not. It was not easy 
to sink a wooden ship when she had made up her mind to float. 
The Revenge had received some injury below the water-line. Three 
shots had penetrated her massive sides, and she was leaking badly. 
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There were already six feet of water in the hold. But she was not 
by any means sinking, and, as we know well enough, when the 
Spaniards captured her they had every hope of carrying her safely 
home to Spain. It is plain that what Grenville wanted was not 
carpenter’s work, but a torch in the powder-chamber. That is 
why he summoned the Master Gunner, or ‘‘ Gunner,’’ as he after- 
wards came to be called. And Grenville summoned the Gunner, 
not because he was a “‘ resolute man ’’—they were all resolute men 
—but because of the entire ship’s company, by immemorial usage, 
the Gunner alone was allowed to enter the magazine. 

When he had given his final order Grenville would doubtless 
retire to his cabin, and, after committing his soul to God, would 
swoon, not only from the pain of his wounds, but from the serious 
injury to his head. And so opportunity was made for ‘‘il gran 
rifuto."’ 

9. The seamen, of course, had nothing whatever to do with the 
business. They had fought a good fight, and from sheer exhaustion 
were doubtless nearer sleep than mutiny. It is to the credit of 
those who fought beside Sir Richard that they did not, when he 
gave his last heroic order, plead for their children and their wives. 
Those who set themselves against Grenville’s command were the 
Captain and the Master. The Captain may well have regarded the 
Admiral’s case as desperate, and if anything happened to the 
Admiral the command devolved upon himself. He now took charge 
of the Revenge as naturally as Hardy took charge of the Victory 
when Nelson was borne to the cockpit. He took counsel with the 
Master, and they quickly concluded what was best to be done. 
They had already put their arguments to Sir Richard, and he had 
brushed them angrily aside. Now they acted in defiance of him. 
The Gunner, who insisted on obeying orders, was robbed of his 
sword lest he should do himself an injury, and locked in his cabin. 
And then, while the Captain assembled the ship’s company and 
talked them round to his view, the Master (bearing with him his 
eloquent ten wounds) conveyed himself to the San Pablo to arrange 
a composition. 

It is a little hard not to blame these two officers, and yet how 
much we owe to them! If they had consented with the Gunner. 
we should know almost as little of what happened on the deck of 
the Revenge as we do of what happened in the Good Hope and 
Monmouth when they met their glorious death off Coronel. 

What—if the expression may be allowed—was the trump card 
that the Revenge’s Master held in his hand when he played for the 
stakes of life and death with Don Alonso de Bazan? Raleigh tells 
us frankly enough, though in doing so he contradicts himself. The 
Master’s trump-card was the Revenge’s supply of gunpowder. ‘‘ You 
want our ship,’’ said the Englishman, ‘‘ and we desire to save our 
lives—a fair exchange! ’’ ‘‘ No,’’ replied the Spaniard, ‘* your ship 
cannot escape, and your lives are forfeit.’’ ‘*‘ You want our ship,” 
the Englishman repeated, ‘‘ but if you are to have it, you must pay. 
Elsewise Sir Richard will blow it to pieces with the next body of 
Spaniards that approach.’’ This it was that clinched matters, and 
the bargain was struck. Then Don Bazan sent many boats aboard 
the Revenge; and in these the Englishmen, deserting their proud 
leader, in Raleigh’s words, ‘‘ stole away.’ 

10. Grenville, being deserted by his men, fell into the hands of 
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the Spaniards, who treated him with every consideration. They 
asked his permission to move him, and Sir Richard replied thes 
they might do with his body as they list for that he esteemed it 
not. And with that, once more he swooned with the pain. His 
captors conveyed him to the San Pablo, where he was put to bed 
and the best medical aid procured. During the next two or three 
days he seemed to be recovering, and so far regained his looks that 
the Spanish officers obtained permission to visit his sick-bed. They 
were ready to solace him for his want of fortune, but found him 
marvellously cheerful. It was probably on the third day that a 
change set in; and, though the Spaniards noticed nothing, Sir 
Richard knew that his end was at hand. Then, speaking in Spanish, 
he delivered himself of the following words: ‘‘ Here die I, Richard 
Grenville, with a joyful and quiet mind, for that I have ended my 
life as a true soldier ought to do, that hath fought for his country, 
Queen, religion, and honour ; whereby my soul most joyfully 
departeth out of this body and shall always leave behind it an ever- 
lasting fame of a valiant and-true soldier that hath done his duty 
as he was bound to do. But the others of my company have done 
as traitors and dogs, for which they shall be reproached all their 
lives and leave a shameful name for ever.”’ 

** When he had finished these or such like words,’’ adds Lin- 
schoten, “‘ he gave up the ghost with great and true courage. And 
no man could perceive any true sign of heaviness in him.”’ 

Linschoten is the only authority for Grenville’s dying speech; 
and when his version was first translated out of the Dutch the Star 
Chamber censored Grenville’s imprecations upon the men who 
deserted him, and the full text was not generally known in this 
country until Mr. David Hannay in 1897 drew attention to the 
original. 

It is Linschoten again who tells us of the Spanish belief that 
Grenville had made a bargain like that of Dr. Faustus. ‘‘ Some of 
them openly said in the island of Terceira that . . . so soon as 
they had thrown the dead body of the Vice-Admiral Sir Richard 
Grenville overboard they verily thought that he had a devilish 
faith and religion, and therefore the devils loved him, so he presently 
sank into the bottom of the sea, and down into hell, where he raised 
all the devils to the revenge of his death; and that they brought 
so great storms and torments upon the Spaniards because they only 
maintained the Catholic and Romish religion. Such and the like 
blasphemies against God they ceased not openly to utter.’’ 

11. Tennyson has not in the least degree exaggerated the violence 
of the unprecedented cyclone that swept over the Azores imme- 
diately after Sir Richard’s burial, though his actual wording leaves 
the reader in some doubt as to its treatment of the Spanish fleet. 
There were still some fifty vessels round the flag of de Bazan, and 
these were joined by the treasure- ships which they were waiting 
to escort. The assembled fleet reached a figure as large as that of 
the 1588 Armada. And of these 180 sail nearly four-fifths were 
destroyed by the storm fiends round Grenville’s grave. Thousands 
of men perished, and there was not a maritime province in Spain 
that was not thrown into mourning. 

12. The tempestuous cataclysm that ends the story seems to 
suggest that, strategically, Grenville’s judgment was correct, and 
that the cheerful acceptance of overwhelming odds must bring its 
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overwhelming reward. There is much to be said for this view. It 
is grounded, however, on slovenly thinking and on the all too 
common tendency of mankind to ignore one-half of the facts. 

The battle of Flores was primarily a battle between old and 
new, between the medieval methods of the Spaniards and the new 
and up-to-date mode of the Revenge. The medieval methods of 
the Spaniards came so near to winning, that students of the battle 
have had their judgment distracted from the main issue to the 
medieval methods by which the heroic Grenville countered the 
medieval methods by which the Spaniards attempted to conquer 












him. 

But all the details which have conspired to build up Grenville’s 
reputation are really irrelevant. The tactical interest of the battle 
lies not in his marvellous fortress-defence on a floating platform, 
but in his initial decision to hurl himself at the foe, regardless of 
odds and regardless of consequences. 

The Spaniards suffered incalculable damage from the British 
artillery, damage that beyond doubt was largely responsible for the 
hideous tale of shipwrecks that followed the battle. And some of 
this damage certainly was inflicted by the Revenge. But the 
Revenge was not the only English man-of-war that took part in the 
battle of Flores. There was the whole of Lord Thomas Howard’s 
squadron, which, as we have seen, took up an incontestably correct 
tactical position before the Spaniards appeared. Howard himself, 
Raleigh tells us, was minded, when he saw Grenville’s position, to 
join him with the whole of his fourteen ships. But his council of 
officers persuaded him that it would be as impossible to effect a rescue 
as to fish Empedocles out of Etna; and he therefore proceeded to 
engage the enemy in a battle which resembled Gravelines in all 
but the number of English engaged. He pounded them with hideous 
destructiveness from a range at which no reply was possible. The 
fire was maintained until conditions of visibility made continuance 
impossible, and night ended the work of the heavy guns. It is 
necessary to add that Lord Thomas rode out the storm that destroyed 
his opponents, and then proceeded to make captures among the 
more fortunate Spanish galleons that survived the fury of the gale. 

Grenville’s self-immolation is therefore condoned by the destruc- 
tion that Lord Thomas Howard managed to inflict. But this has 
not been the lesson that students of the battle have generally 
accepted. In some schools of thought there has grown up an almost 
ineradicable theory that if an English naval unit (whether fleet, 
squadron, or ship) declines action, it is disgraced by Grenvillian 
standards. Nelson has been dragged into the dispute, and many of 
his considered sayings, removed from their context, have been worn 
almost threadbare in this time-honoured controversy. 

But vastly more important than anything that he said are 
Nelson’s actual deeds. At St. Vincent he played a part almost 
identical with that of Grenville. In defiance of standing orders, 
he hurled himself at the massed forces of the enemy, regardless 
of cost, regardless of consequence. And why? Not that the eyes 
of the world might be drawn upon himself, but in order that Jervis 
might have time for that deployment which would spell ruin for 
the enemy's fleet. The fact that Nelson was not destroyed, but 
with Collingwood (who supported him) gained the chief laurels of 
the fight, has distracted attention from Jervis himself and the victory 
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he won. The Spaniards fled with a sauve qui peut, not because 
Nelson had reduced his ship to a wreck, but because, like the 
Germans at Jutland, they were doomed to annihilation at the hands 
of the main English fleet. 

Englishmen, unhappily, are too apt to measure the merit of their 
naval commanders by the numbers of the enemy actually destroyed 
by their gunfire. To say that the battle of St. Vincent was won by 
Nelson, and not by Jervis, would be as ridiculous as to say that 
some event at the National Sporting Club was won by a boxer’s left 
and not by his right. At St. Vincent the two arms acted in perfect 
collusion, and the result was a sauve qui peut that ruined the 
Spanish maritime morale as effectually as the rout of von Scheer 
ruined the earthly hopes of the lords of Potsdam. 

Why was the battle of Trafalgar more successful than the battle 
of Flores ?—if it really was more successful. Only in the sufficiency 
of the English forces engaged, and in the conscious method that lay 
beneath the assailant’s apparent madness. Nelson hurled his own 
force into the pit of destruction, because he knew that by doing so 
he would give Collingwood time to deploy and work an annihilation 
which would justify his own sacrifice. 

Grenville felt in his bones that he was doing right, and in 
Raleigh’s pen was found an instrument whereby his example was 
handed down as a priceless heritage to posterity. Out of that 
heritage was evolved the ‘‘ Nelson touch ’’—self-immolation, not for 
honour’s sake alone, but self-immolation to compass the enemy’s 
entire discomfiture. Happy the commander who, using his right 
fist and left together, has the opposing pugilist up against a wall— 
or, nautically speaking, with the shoals of Trafalgar behind him! 
For then, instead of the sauve qui peut of St. Vincent and Jutland, 
he has the twenty prizes that he bargained for. 

On completing his Revenge, Tennyson modestly called it a 
‘* Ballad ’’; and if this classification had found universal acceptance 
there would be little enough cause for complaint. But the ‘* ballad ’’ 
has been treated as a ‘‘ dramatic poem,’’ while it ignores all the 
conventions that govern legitimate drama. The situations are not 
chosen for the interplay of human character or the clash of conflict- 
ing emotions. The treatment from first to last is melodramatic. 
The superman takes the centre of the stage at the beginning of the 
first act, and the gods roar applause as he mouths for them his 
hyper-altruistic sentiments. As the cloud of Spanish villainy 
darkens the sky, the limelight is turned on full, and the central 
figure, move as he may, can never again escape it. Salient points 
in the story are seized upon and luridly painted with purple and 
indigo, so that the limelight, as the eye grows accustomed to it, 
may receive reinforcement from accumulated contrast. The result 
is a “‘ piece’’ that has ‘‘ drawn’’ unthinking thousands, but which 
does not hold up the mirror to Nature or catch the reflection of truth. 
GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 


REVIEWS. 


The Processes of History. By Frepericx J. Teaaart, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of History in the University of California. Yale 
University Press; Milford. 1918. 5s. 6d. 


Any historian who is interested in his subject must have desired 
to write a grammar of history, to reduce his subject to an ordered 
form, and to set down the general rules to which all historical 
changes and events must conform themselves. In most cases the 
desire passes away with the growth of experience; in a few cases it 
results in a book, and such a book is the one written by Professor 
Teggart. History, we all know, is a science; sciences have their 
methods and their processes, their laws and theorems, problems and 
solutions, their universal rules and particular cases, their predictions 
and logical results. Why should history lack these advantages? 
We have but to apply scientific methods to our phenomena, and all 
our details will fall into their appropriate places, and show us in one 
great synthesis the ordered process of events. Such a synthesis 
Professor Teggart offers to us, and it is well worth our while to 
consider respectfully what he has made of it. 

The object of history, he tells us, like that of any other science, 
is to explain how things come to be as they now are, and, in conse- 
quence, we must start with the original configuration of humanity, 
and explain the processes by which it has come into its present 
state. The sciences of anthropology and archeology enable us to 
arrive at the initial knowledge, and the application of the usual 
scientific methods will clear our way of all embarrassing detail and 
mere individual differences. By this procedure we arrive at a con- 
ception of a world peopled by: homogeneous individuals, all of one 
type, differing only in the peculiarities induced by the localities in 
which they dwell, in the ideas suggested by these local conditions, 
and in the language used to express these ideas. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that they are free. Our knowledge of primitive 
society tells us that they are not. They are individuals enmeshed 
in a system of kindred, bound by tribal customs, held fast in their 
places by ritual. The equilibrium is stable and complete. They may 
be compared, though Professor Teggart does not make the com- 
parison, to particles suspended in a viscous liquid, and it is difficult 
not to think of the problem presented by them as a problem in 
hydrodynamics, and not to wonder why it should not be discussed 
with the aid of mathematical methods. A criticism suggests itself 
at this point: Does Professor Teggart know, or can he prove, that 
all the human race was ever at one time in the condition he 
describes? Unless this can be established, his whole theory falls 
into ruins, and it need hardly be said that nothing of the kind can 
be considered proved. And, even if it could be proved, he would 
still have to make the further assumption that such a configuration 
could be stable enough to exist for a week. 
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But some way of escape must be found. Race differences might 
produce a change, but the assumed homogeneity of mankind rules 
them out. The growth of population is also excluded, on the ground 
that tribal institutions prevent it. And so we are led to seek in 
climatic change the origin of all history, and we find ourselves in 
the presence of an old friend, the desiccation of Asia. Professor 
Teggart passes over in silence the views of Dr. Peisker, which may 
be found in the Cambridge Medieval History. But let us assume 
—and it is a large assumption—that the statements in Mr. 
Huntingdon’s Pulse of Asia represent the only possible theory of 
the relics discovered in the deserts of Central Asia. Let us assume 
—it is a still larger assumption—that the people who lived there 
were a primitive people living in the stable conditions described by 
Professor Teggart, and see what results he believes to have followed. 
The breakdown of the agriculture produced by the desiccation pro- 
duces migration. The movement sets up points of pressure, whose 
situation is determined by the geographical conditions of the routes 
followed; and at these points political societies arise. Professor 
Teggart’s description of the essentials of a political society is vague. 
So far as we are able to follow him, a political society is one based 
not on kindred, but on the ownership of land, based not on equality 
enforced by custom, but on the domisation of an individual or a 
group, and one where “ self-assertion’’ prevails. For the breakdown 
of the bonds of custom and ritual makes a ‘‘release ’’ and allows 
‘‘ self-assertion ’’ free play. And here (p. 87) we meet a strange 
doctrine, which makes us wonder, in spite of the mighty array of 
authorities which Professor Teggart sets forth on almost every page, 
whether he has really traversed the whole range of human thought. 
‘* Needless to say,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ the question has never been taken 
up as to the delimitation of the channels through which self-assertion 
might properly realise itself in desirable activities.’’ It may be 
respectfully suggested in reply that every legal writer has dealt with 
the question from one point of view, every theologian has treated it 
from another, and every moralist, from Aristotle down to Bentham, 
from Mill to Nietzsche, has attempted an answer. 

The value of Professor Teggart’s results, even in the obscure and 
doubtful field selected by him, is doubtful; the value of his method 
is even more uncertain. If he had chosen a period where knowledge 
was possible, where authorities were many and results complex, his 
method would have failed, and the cause of his failure would have 
been clear. It is not hard to see where his fundamental miscon- 
ception lies. He has mistaken the objects of scientific study, and 
has confused scientific method with scientific aim; he thinks that it 
is the business of science to account for the existence of things as 
they are, and in truth no scientific man would accept the statement. 
He mentions astronomy once or twice, and, though he does not say 
20, he seems to suppose that it is the object of that science to frame 
an hypothesis to account for the existence of the solar system as it 
is. In fact, the astronomer aims at a different mark. He desires 
to express the position of the heavenly bodies in terms of the 
angular displacement of the earth about its axis. If the nebular 
hypothesis or any other hypothesis will help him to this end, he will 
weleome it and use it, just as he will invent others for himself. 
But these hypotheses are his tools, the tests of his work; they 
are not his object. So, too, with the biologist; his aim is to 
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discover, arrange, and understand forms of life; the theory of evolu- 
tion is his tool, not the final object of his research. It tests his 
work, it is tested by it; and if that tool breaks in his hands, the 
science still remains. 

If we turn to the historian, the same principle remains for him. 
His object is to discover and express the past. To do so he must 
generalise his facts; he must frame hypotheses to serve as his tools. 
But his ultimate object is not to make such tools; it is to use them; 
to use them to,construct an ordered narrative of the past, in which 
the interplay of human character, natural environment, institutions, 
and all the other elements shall be so shown that the result shall 
fix the reader’s attention and inform his understanding. How hard 
a task this is, only those who have tried to do it can tell. How easy 
it is to frame wide, sweeping generalisations every clever under- 
graduate and every journalist can inform us. C. G. Crump. 


The History of Aryan Rule in India from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Akbar. By E. B. Havett. 1918. Harrap. 15s. 


To deal with Aryan rule in India accurately it is necessary to 
lay a sound basis by determining what were the political and social 
characteristics of the Aryans who entered India, and therefore to 
scrutinise thoroughly all that can be discovered from the earliest 
Sanskrit books about them; but instead of doing this Mr. Havell 
draws inferences from Aryans in other countries, from presumptions 
about conditions in ancient India, and from generalisations upon 
data which are not comprehensive and for which he seldom cites 
authorities. For instance, he says (p. 11), ‘‘ The Aryan village was 
the basis of Indo-Aryan polity, and its history is the real history of 
India.’’ The first statement may pass, but the second ignores the 
well-known fact that the villages had nothing to do with the political 
vicissitudes that changed the face of India, and simply pursued their 
own local life; and, in fact, they occupy no particular place in this 
history. In a further statement he is more correct in speaking 
(instead of the Aryan village) of the Indo-Aryan village, evolved 
through assimilation and combination of Dravidian and Aryan ideas 
and organisation, yet the question remains to be more clearly eluci- 
dated: What was Aryan, and what Dravidian? 

Aryan rule may mean the rule of the Aryans or the influence of 
Aryan characteristics; but, whether we take either meaning or both, 
what is noticed in ancient Sanskrit books was largely the product 
already of the blending of Aryan and Dravidian, and had become 
“Indian ’’ rather than remained genuine Aryan, even in Buddha's 
time. Neither the kshatriyas nor even the brahmans were pure 
Aryans then, unmodified in blood or ideas or customs. Mr. Havell 
quotes from Manu’s Lawbook, but that enunciates principles when 
everything had become “‘ Indian,’’ and can hardly be considered a 
sure authority on what was strictly Aryan. He carries his history 
down to the death of Akbar, devoting nearly half the book to the 
Mohammedan period, when Aryan rule was practically non-existent. 
This is much like writing a history of Greek rule in Western Asia 
and bringing it down to the end of the sixteenth century, yet more 
dificult because less is known about the Indian Aryans than about 
the Greeks. 

The subject requires a knowledge of Sanskrit and a thorough 
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study of all the sources of information about India in ancient times. 
Mr. Havell is an authority on Indian art, and is more at home in 
the portions of the book that deal with art. F. EK. Parorres. 





The Treasure of the Magi: A Study of Modern Zoroastrianism. By 
zooms Hore Movtton. Pp. xiii + 278. 1917. Milford 
8. ° 


Tais book, forming part of the ‘‘ Religious Quest of India” 
series, cannot be read without a certain special emotion, for it 
contains the last words of a great scholar of Zoroastrianism who fell 
an innocent victim to the war ere it saw the light. Only his fore- 
sight in sending a duplicate copy of the manuscript by post to 
England before he sailed on his fatal voyage from India saved the 
work from complete destruction. 

There are, as is well known, two schools of thought amongst 
students of the Zoroastrian religion—those who assign to Zoroaster 
an antiquity of at least 1,000 years before Christ, regard the Gathés 
as alone embodying his authentic doctrine, slightly esteem the later 
Avesta, and regard with profound mistrust the traditions of the 
Sasanian period embodied in the Pahlawi literature; and those who, 
following the Sdsanian tradition transmitted through the early 
Arabian historians, place Zoroaster about the seventh century before 
Christ, regard him as having arisen not in Bactria in the north-east, 


but in Atropatene (the modern Adharbayjan), in the north-west of 
Persia, and attach far more importance to the traditional interpreta- 
tions of the Sasanian period than to the elucidations of comparative 
philologists steeped in Sanskrit learning. Dr. Moulton belongs 
emphatically to the former school; he would have us “ restrict our- 
selves to the Gathas’’ (p. 12); will admit ‘‘ nothing later than the 
tenth century B.c.’’ (p. 13) as the date of Zoroaster; finds it “ dis- 
tasteful to dwell on the drivelling nonsense which fills so large 3 
part of the Vendidéd’’ (p. 110); and “‘ pretends no regret that other 
studies have made Pahlawi an unattainable luxury ’’ (p. 56). 

The author displays an extraordinary animus against Islam 
(pp. 29, 45, 66, 124, ete.), and also a great dislike for the Hindu 
doctrine of Reincarnation or Transmigration, which many Europeans 
have found attractive. His account of the modern Parsi community 
in India is not the least valuable part of the book. 

, E. G. Browne. 


Finance and Trade under Edward III. Publications of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, Historical Series, No. XXXII. By Members 
of the History School. Edited by Professor Unwin. Pp. xil+ 
860. 1918. 15s. 


Tue studies in this volume—three contributed by Professor 
Unwin, and the remaining five based on theses prepared for the 
History School of Manchester University—will be heartily weleomed 
by students of a little-explored region of domestic history. The 
writers have made full use of calendared and printed official records 
and of the treasures contained in the records of the City of London, 
with whose help we are given intimate pictures of social and business 
life in the fourteenth century. One study is based on a document 
preserved in the Public Record Office, and here printed for the first 
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fime—the London lay subsidy roll of 1332, transcribed and closely 
analysed by Miss M. Curtis. Professor Unwin points out that the 
accepted view of Edward III.’s commercial policy, as originally 
expressed by Dr. Cunningham, is not warranted by facts, whose 
cold light reveals neither a hard-headed political economist nor a 
beneficent ‘‘ Father of English Commerce,’’ but a harassed and 
unsuccessful opportunist. Jor a consistent policy we must look 
rather to ‘‘ the main body of consumers and of rural producers as 
represented by the knights of the shires.’’ Edward needed funds 
to meet the enormous expenses of the French war, and he could 
secure them only with the help of English merchants and financiers, 
and by controlling and manipulating the country’s chief export, 
wool. Papers dealing with the position of the Italian merchants 
and with the taxation of wool from 1337 to 1848, for which the 
calendars of Patent and Close Rolls have been largely used, are 
supplemented by Professor Unwin’s valuable study, ‘‘ The Estate 
of Merchants, 1336-65.’’ Here we are shown the result of Edward’s 
negotiations with representatives of the merchants, at a time when 
constitutional and fiscal conventions were still in process of crystal- 
lisation; much light is thrown on the conflict waged round the 
question of the Staple, and interesting conclusions are suggested as 
to the relation of the merchant class to Parliament as a whole. The 
breakdown of the great wool-contract of 1337 is shown to have had 
a decisive influence on future financial schemes. We know little 
of the circumstances attending it, but the present account of these 
and of the events of 1339 may be supplemented by the evidence’ of 
existing documents containing records of correspondence between 
the king, his envoys abroad, and his council, which throw some light 
on the attitude of the English merchants. In these we are told that, 
after the seizure of the wools collected at Dordrecht (agreed upon, 
apparently, as early as January, 1338), they definitely refused either 
to complete the contract of 1337, or to take any part in financial 
schemes connected with the parliamentary wool-grant of February, 
1338. In studies of ‘‘ The Wine Trade with Gascony ’’ and “ Calais 
under Edward III.,’’ completing the present volume, other import- 
ant aspects of commercial and’ economic history are illustrated with 
much detailed information, drawn largely from official sources. 
Dorotay HvuGHeEs. 


Autobiography of Thomas Raymond, and Memoirs of the Family of 
Guise of Elmore, Gloucestershire. Edited by G. Davigs. 
Pp. 184. Camden Third Series. Vol. XXVIII. 1917. 


THomas RayMonp was a nephew of that Sir William Boswell 
who served Charles I. so long as Clerk to the Privy Council, and 
Resident at The Hague (1632-49). As it is here printed, his auto- 
biography—or, as he prefers to call it, ‘‘A Rhapsodie ’’—is really 
only a fragment of the whole, carrying the account of his life down 
to 1637, when he was about twenty-seven years of age. 

Written in a spirited and lively style, with a candour that does 
not spare even his own failings (he several times confesses to a 
chronic timidity), it compels attention from the vividness of its 


? Quoted in A Study of Social and Constitutional Tendencies in the Early 
Years of Edward 11]. By Dorothy Hughes, 1915, Extracta from correspond 
ence in 1339 are printed in an appendix, 
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pictures and the piquancy of many of its anecdotes. What could 
be better than this of the gorgeous Hay, Earl of Carlisle? ‘‘ He had 
beene in his younge dayes a greate masker. His sonne, the Lord 
Doncaster, being now in one was complayneing that the doublet of 
his masking suite was too straight. ‘ Fye boy,’ sayd the Karl, ‘ are 
you not ashamed to complayne of that? Whie, when I was a masker 
and that the mode was to appeare very small in the wast, | 
remember I was drawne up from the ground by both hands, whilst 
the tayler with all his strength buttoned on my doublet.’’’ Of Sir 
William Boswell he relates that ‘‘ there was boyling on the fyer in 
my unkles chamber a pipkin of pease pottage, and a Lord comeing 
to him unexpectedly on the sudden aboute busines, with stifling 
aboute least the pipkin should be seene it was throwne downe, broke, 
and all the porridge aboute the chamber—a woefull disaster to my 
aunt for the losse of hir belly tymber, and to my unkle least the 
Lord should have taken us in our cookery and misfortune. But the 
Lord was encounterd before he could perceive the mischeife, a 
miscarriage that hath often imade me laugh heartily.’’ Indeed, 
throughout, Raymond does not depict Boswell in a very happy light: 
rather miserly, miserably lodged, the poor Clerk to the Council had 
a wife whose one aim in life was to keep up appearances, and, 
though, as Resident at The Hague, his circumstances seem to have 
become easier, his wife’s temper suffered little improvement, and 
even if her epitaph speaks of her “‘ Christian liberalitie,’’ its tone 
rather infers a stiff old lady giving of her goods with one eye on 
heaven and the other on posterity. 

In other directions also Raymond’s work has claims to be of 
historical value, for it contains a very interesting description of the 
private life of the little band of Englishmen who followed Lord 
Feilding on his embassy to Venice in 1634-7, as well as a first-hand 
account of the Dutch campaign of 1633 against the Spaniards; 
in this the author served as a volunteer in Sir Philip Pakenham’s 
company, and this account has obviously been written up from 
notes made at the time, and gives a vivid picture of what soldiering 
was like in the early seventeenth century. 

Frankly, after Raymond, the Guise memoirs strike one as dull. 
They were composed by two members of the family—Sir Christopher 
Guise (1618-70) and his grandson, Sir John Guise, the former being 
a rather crabbed old gentleman with a startlingly good opinion of 
himself and his family. Their historical interest is largely local, 
and, with the exception of the accounts Guise gives of the Gloucester- 
shire elections of 1695, 1702, and 1705, which throw some light on 
election tricks of the day, there is little of importance in them. 

The volume has been adequately edited by Mr. Davies, who 
contributes an interesting introduction to the Guise memoirs, and 
a short biography of Sir William Boswell. E. R. Apbair. 


The Life of Lord Clive. By Sm G. W. Forrest, C.1.E. 2 vols. 
Cassell. 1918. £1 16s. 


Since the days when young Mr. Forrest sacrificed leave to spend 
his time in Calcutta, and, with the aid of a Eurasian clerk, rout out 
a chest full of dusty manuscripts ignored for at least 150 years, 
students of the history of British India have owed him many a 
debt, From 1887 to the present day, volume after volume of careful, 
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accurate, but vigorous and stimulating work has come from his 
study, and in the latest instance his sympathetic insight and patient 
scholarship are fully maintained. 

In his publication of Selections from State Papers in 1890 he 
made what was probably the first step towards familiarising the use 
of original documents of Indian history. This use of sources has 
been one of the greatest factors in the reformation of historical 
method achieved in the last half century. To many of us the 
analysis of documentary material in the historical laboratory is the 
vital test of the new scientific method, and the effect of its intro- 
duction cannot yet be gauged in full, for it is even now only beginning 
to find acceptance among the ‘‘ masses ’’ of the educational world, 
and to vivify the dry bones of the average history lesson. Although 
those selections, unfortunately, dealt in the main with the barren 
controversies of Warren Hastings’s Council, the careful style and 
brilliant introduction with which the author presented them set up 
for all time a standard to which such collections must strive to 
attain. ‘To his great work on the Mutiny, and his Governors-General 
series, he now adds a Life of Clive, which will undoubtedly rank as 
the classical biography of that great leader. Malcolm’s Life belongs 
to a different era; it has the leisurely verbosity of the Victorian age, 
and a comparison of the two is an excellent demonstration of the 
revolution which has taken place in our generation in the study of 
history. To his wide and intimate knowledge of the mass of printed 
and manuscript materials on the period, Sir George has been able to 
add the papers of the Powis family for the purposes of this biography. 
In the first volume they afford a few notes on Clive’s childish days 
and the loneliness of his early life at Madras; the second volume is 
eonsiderably enriched by many letters dealing with his private 
affairs. They show him in a very pleasing relationship with his 
immediate attendants, giving more care to their interests than to 
his own. His friendship with George Grenville and other statesmen 
affords some interesting correspondence. Clive returned to England 
full of the hope of awakening public interest in Indian concerns and 
using his influence to achieve reforms. Like many another successful 
Governor, he was doomed to acute disappointment, and retired in 
dudgeon from a world occupied intently on its own private interests, 
in which intrigue and corruption had been erected into a system. 

The imperious and often intractable character of Clive comes out 
clearly at many points of this biography, but, above all, his forceful- 
ness. The long story of French and English rivalry in the Carnatic, 
of native intrigue and vacillation, drags on till the student is apt 
to weary of the interminable procession of Nawabs and Rajahs vying 
with one another for the petty princedoms, fragments of the fallen 
Mogul Empire. The average English officer or servant of the Com- 
pany takes his part, and only adds to the confusion. Clive steps 
upon the stage, and at once the jostling fragments fall into place 
like the colours in a kaleidoscope. Things move when he appears, 
and the threads begin to weave a clear design. That this is not 
due to happy coincidence or the fortune of war, but to the clear 
vision and instant, unshakable resolution of the man’s spirit, Sir G. 
Forrest makes abundantly plain at such crises as the attack on 
Chandernagore, at Plassey itself, and in the Officers’ Mutiny of 
1764. But, with that greatest virtue of a biographer, impartiality, 
he lays bare quite frankly his hero’s faults. For the faults are there, 
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and are serious: so strong a character has its rough edges, and 
many of his fellows are bruised against them. 

In 1756 there is almost a breach with Admiral Watson over the 
occupation of Fort William on what seems the merest punctilio; jn 
June, 1758, he is up in arms at an apparent slight by the Directors 
without considering the obvious cause; while in England his bitter 
hostility to Sulivan, and his readiness to be offended with North and 
Wedderburn, show the irascible nature of the man, and, though 
perhaps injured health might excuse it in his later years, it is evident 
from the quarrels of his boyhood and his morose youth that he was 
an ungenial character. On the other hand, Sir George proves that 
all aspersions of Clive’s integrity must fall to the ground. His first 
period of control made his fortune, it is true, but this was done 
openly, with the full consent of his employers, and in recognition 
of achievements which had taken his friends and foes alike by storm. 
His return to India in 1765 was an act of devotion of the most disin- 
terested kind; while every well-earned comfort and interest bound 
him to home, he accepted a most ungrateful task with no incentive 
but duty and loyalty to the Company. As he said at the outset, 
**I propose no advantage to myself. I am determined to return to 
England without having acquired one farthing addition to my 
fortune,’’ which was indeed adequate. In fact, he returned poorer 
than he went. 

The salt monopoly was a scheme which certainly might provoke 
the suspicions of his enemies, but Clive appears to have acted purely 
in what he conceived to be the public interest, though his plans 
were not endorsed by the Directors nor by Hastings. 

There is one incident, however, on which it is difficult to adopt as 
favourable a view of Clive’s action as does the author—that of the 
deception of Omichund. When all allowances are made for a diffi- 
cult predicament, for the corruption rampant in eighteenth-century 
politics, and for the unchristian code of native honour, it remains 
true that British credit in India rests, and always has rested, less 
upon force than loyalty. Clive himself urges that they are “‘a 
nation famed for the success of their arms and for their strict adher- 
ence to treaties’’; and asserts proudly: ‘‘It is not the custom of 
the English nation to be guilty of insincerity.’’ In dealing with 
the unscrupulous there are always two alternatives: to run imme- 
diate risks by maintaining one’s own code, or to lower oneself to 
their level and fight them with their own weapons. In India we 
may fairly claim that the former has been our rule, and it is to the 
realisation that the English gentleman’s word is his bond, more than 
to any other feature of our rule, that we owe our place to-day, our 
support by a heterogeneous mass of peoples among whom our own 
officials are but a handful. No one knows this record better than 
the author of The Mutiny, and it is strange to find him condoning 
in his hero so signal a lapse from a fundamental principle of honour. 

A similar misconception that thé end justifies imperfect means 
seems to have Jed Clive to adopt an inherently false political system 
for the government of Bengal. No one will desire to challenge Sir 
George Forrest's estimate of Clive’s military pre-eminence; his 
attribution of statesmanship is less easy to accept. True, Clive had 
the insight to recognise the real political significance of our conquest 
of Bengal and the greatness of our opportunity, and in his letter to 
Pitt he draws the logical inferences. Perhaps he saw the more clearly 
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because he was not blinded by the properly mercenary views of a 
Director, nor the en entanglements of the politician. We 
realise to-day that the plain man does often arrive at the common- 
sense solution of an intricate political problem just because he is 
unhampered by a close intimacy with the possible complications. 
But neither Clive’s settlement with the ‘‘ country powers ’’ nor his 
adjustment of responsibilities for the government of Bengal can be 
considered the work of a true statesman. His dealings with Oude 
are praised as the generous treatment of a beaten foe, but by what 
alternative could Bengal have been secured against the Mahrattas? 
The grant of Corah and Allahabad proved a very fruitful source of 
trouble. - Again, the dual system has been a byword of insincere 
and corrupt administration. It was adopted quite deliberately, and 
it led to evils far more apt to undermine our existence in India than 
the jealousy of the European nations. 

But, whatever our estimate of his hero, we have to thank Sir G. 
Forrest for a fine book. The earlier the period with which a writer 
on Indian history has to deal, the more difficult is the task. Gaps 
and obscurities occur even in the voluminous records of the East 
India Company, and the actors, whether Indian or European, are 
harder to trace and to follow. But among such obstacles Sir George 
moves with the assured step of the expert, and none of these morning 
mists have so much as dimmed his sympathetic vision of the man 
to whom we primarily owe our Empire of India. 

M. E. Monckton Jones. 


The French Revolution in English History. By Pamir ANTHONY 
Brown, 1918. Crosby, Lockwood, and Son. 7s. 6d. 


THE death of Philip Brown in France, in 1915, at the age of 
twenty-nine, was not only a tragedy for his friends, but a grievous 
loss to historical scholarship. No one can read the volume which 
has at last appeared without feeling that he possessed wide know- 
ledge, literary taste, and sound judgment in a degree rare in so 
young a man. Having had the pleasure of discussing with him the 
subject of his book throughout the period of its composition, I 
recollect his growing delight in his task and the fascination which 
he found in the discovery of new and unused material in the national 
archives. 

Despite the recent labours of Hall, Laprade, Meikle, Veitch, 
Cestre, and others, our author was justified in his statement that 
no general account of the influence of the French Revolution in 
English history existed at the time when he sat down to write. His 
task is to ‘‘trace the general thread of politics, theory, and litera- 
ture,’’ and to estimate the character and results of the ferment 
produced in England and Scotland by the great upheaval in France. 
A well-arranged chapter on England in “‘ the seventeen-eighties *’ 
is followed by a sketch of the effect of the Revolution on the poets, 
the preachers, the publicists, and the politicians. With the third 
chapter we reach the main theme of the volume—namely, the 
formation and activities of the various political societies and their 
conflict with the Government. Mr. Brown has made valuable addi- 
tions to our knowledge of the early days of British radicalism, and 
he has devoted a whole chapter to discussing the vexed question as 
to how far Pitt was justified in his repressive policy, often described 
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as his Reign of Terror. The verdict is, on the whole, hostile to 
the omnipotent Minister. The general result of his examination js 
to acquit the responsible leaders of the reform societies between 
1790 and 1794 of the wish to use force. ‘“‘ They meant what they 
said—parliamentary reform by an agitation of public opinion.’’ This 
general vindication does not cover all activities of the societies in the 
last years before their extinction. It is impossible to speak in round 
terms of the English reformers in the days of the French Revolution 
as Constitutionalists. The spell of a vision of Utopia, and exaspera- 
tion at the treatment of their efforts, tempted some to take the sword 
and cut their way through to Paradise. But they are only a 
“* minority.’” The volume concludes with two chapters on the 
secondary effects of the Revolution, grouped under “‘ reaction ’’ and 
‘‘impulse,’’ which carry us by rapid stages down to the Reform Bill 
of 1832. Though containing no more than 215 pages, Mr. Brown's 
volume is packed with information, and every student of English 
politics and opinion in the closing decade of the eighteenth century 
will have to devote diligent attention to its pages. 

G. P. Goocs. 





Forty Days in 1914. By Masor-GeneraL Sir F. Mavrice, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. Maps. Constable. 9s. 

Topography and Strategy in the War. By D. W. Jonnson. Maps 
and illustrations. Constable. 10s. 6d. 


As might have been expected from a grandson of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, we find General Maurice accentuating the influence 
of the moral factor upon victory in the great war. In Forty Days 
in 1914 he describes the German plan as “‘ a chef-d’euvre of Prussian 
militarism naked and unashamed, and, like all plans which defy the 
laws of morality, it contained the germs of weakness which were to 
bring it to failure.’’ Looked upon from the purely military point 
of view, he maintains that if the plan had been carried out with 
the skill with which it had-been drawn up by the Great General 
Staff it would probably have resulted in the destruction of our 
expeditionary force, the fall of Paris, and the occupation of Northern 
France; but ‘‘ even so great a measure of success would not have 
brought victory over enemies who felt that life would not be worth 
while if such a plan and such methods were permitted to triumph.” 

There is little fear of this lesson not being given due weight by 
historians of the war period through which we are passing. 

We are too near the great events for judgment to be passed upon 
the handling of the armies engaged in the great drama; we require 
more knowledge based upon actual orders to units, and other original 
documents; but no historian can afford to ignore the matter placed 
at his disposal by General Maurice in his lucid narrative. He lays 
special stress upon the elasticity given to Joffre’s plans by the 
French practice of constantly establishing masses of manceuvre in 
reserve to deal with unforeseen emergencies. In spite of complete 
miscalculation about the strength of the German armies threatening 
the French left flank from the outset, and further miscalculation of 
time problems, the re-establishment of these masses of mancuvre 
enabled Joffre to win the First Battle of the Marne. 

To von Kluck, the commander of the great army intended to 
strike the decisive blow round the extreme northern flank, the 
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author attributes the principal errors in execution which led to the 
failure of the German plan. He criticises chiefly the movement 
south-west of the First German Army after Le Cateau, whereby the 
chance was lost of overwhelming our small army, and the subse- 
vent alteration of direction to the south-east against the flank of 
the French Fifth Army. He maintains that von Kluck did not give 
sufficient credit for recuperation to the British army, or for rapidity 
in assembly to the French Sixth Army. General Maurice does not 
support other military authors in their admiration of the skill with 
which von Kluck ultimately extricated his army and enabled the 
whole German right flank to swing back to a strong defensive posi- 
tion without irretrievable disaster. 

British students of the Battle of the Marne will pay special 
attention to the reasoned conclusion that ‘‘ history will decide that 
it was the crossing of the Marne in the early hours of the 9th of 
September by the British army which turned the scale against von 
Kluck and saved Maunoury at a time of crisis.’’ 

In Topography and Strategy in the War, by Prof. Douglas 
Wilson Johnson, of Columbia University, we have an able exposition 
of the topographical features of the widely spread theatres of opera- 
tions, written by an enthusiast in such matters whose skill in pre- 
senting his case almost tempts the reader to reverse the old maxim 
that men, and not mountains, decide the fate of nations. The book 
is well got up and provided with clear maps and excellent photo- 
graphs to illustrate the text. It was published rather late to achieve 
the author’s purpose of enabling readers to follow the operations 
‘“‘with greater ease and livelier interest’’; but historians, by its 
use, will be saved from the danger of treating land strategy as a sort 
of geometry worked out on plane surfaces, and they will not fall 
into the old trap of calculating movements by distance instead of 
by time. They will bear in mind that the author is an expert in 
topography rather than in strategy, as he shows in such passages as 
that in which he refers to the ‘‘ compelling reason ’’ why the German 
invading armies crossed Belgium, which he finds in ‘‘ the topo- 
graphical features of Western Europe.”’ 

Those who adhere to the old faith that men decide the fate of 
nations will realise that even if the whole French frontier from the 
Belgian coast to Switzerland had passed over a flat plain, with no 
obstacles to movement, the portion between Belgium and Switzer- 
land was too limited for the Germans to hope to achieve their first 
object, the speedy destruction of the French army, with both its 
flanks resting securely upon neutral territory, and its frontage 
elaborately fortified, G. G. Aston. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Tue title of Dr. T. W. Rhys-Davids’ paper, Cosmic Law in 
Ancient Thought (11 pp., The British Academy, 1s.), may seem 
rather austere and deterrent, but it is at one with our old friend 
sympathetic magic—or the doctrine of similars. It is not clear 
why the author should have assumed that Animism—or the belief 
in capricious action—is now accepted as covering the field of 
accepted beliefs. The doctrine that similar things will produce like 
results—that a white amulet will favour milk, a crystal amulet will 
clear vision, a purple amulet will hinder the intoxication of the 
purple grape (a-methustos)—has been always before us, and is still 
the basis of thought to many races. It is the beginning of all 
science, the looking for natural laws as causes which will inevitably 
produce the same result, and seeking to find causes by tracing some 
resemblance as a basis for research. Such ideas are included here 
in Cosmic Law, so-called under the influence of the Chinese develop- 
ment of the theory of great principles in Nature; and, though more 
philosophic in that form, it is one with the belief that natural forces 
dominate inevitably, and can be called into action by physical 
means. This basis is termed here Normalism, in contrast to 
Animism. Its greatest strength is in China; it is traced in India— 
largely overlaid by Animism; in Mesopotamia and the Mediter- 
ranean the traces of it are said to be slight. Yet we must remember 
that the amulet system, which is the earliest appeal to natural 
law, is dominant in Italy and much of the West, down to our 
carters’ horse-trappings. A little archeology would usefully balance 
the devotion to obscure texts, where awkward passages are readily 
called ‘‘ archaisms,’’ and the real meaning of words is often dis- 
putable. W. M. F. P. 


TueE Tales from Indian History, selected by A. 8. Roe (‘* English 
Literature for Secondary Schools ’’ Series, 1918, Macmillan), though 
attractively told, are not particularly good as tales; but as they 
are chosen rather to illustrate history than Indian folklore and 
imagination perhaps we should not complain. The young reader 
will end with a good notion of the character and career of one or 
two of the later warriors of Indian history (including Bibi Chand), 
and will probably be keen to hear more about Sivaji and Ranjit 
Singh. In the use of the series to which this little volume belongs, 
the main object is, of course, to excite new interest in the maps 
and text-books of the class. M. H. B. 


Mr. MicwaEt Prornero’s History of India for Junior Classes 
(Blackie, 1s. 6d.), intended ‘‘ to be the first book put into the hands 
of boys when they commence to study the subject,’’ will hardly 
tend to the promotion of the study, for in the attempt to simplify 
and reduce the immense story to the compass of 176 pages both its 
broad significance and the living characteristic detail have gone 
under to an enumeration of facts and names which would have 
little, if any, content to a child. No one coming to it without a 
knowledge of Indian literature could fail to be entangled in the 
jungle of impracticable names it presents, needlessly for the 
beginner. The founder of Jainism is introduced as ‘‘ Mahavira, also 
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called Vandhamana or Jnatiputra,’’ and even Buddha is rather to 
be known as ‘‘ Siddathe, Gautama, and Sakyamuni.’’ Surely these 
points might be left to the older student. On p. 54 there is an 
average of two difficult names per line, and even in the account of 
the Moguls and of the British infiltration there is little human 
interest. A redeeming feature in the child’s eyes would certainly 
be the fascinating Oriental pictures reproduced, which afford exactly 
the detail and curious quality which the text lacks. 

In the seventh edition of Dr. Vincent Smith’s Student’s History 
of India (Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d.) students have a book which 
avoids most of the pitfalls that await the writer who would sum- 
marise the whole of Indian history. His mastery of the subject 
enables him to give vital interest to the shortest discussion of such 
difficult subjects as caste, or the clash of religious beliefs under 
the Moguls, and to retain a true proportion in his straightforward 
narrative, while each great figure radiates character and personality. 
The book is meant for students, but though the style is adult it is 
Clear, and even children would tackle the difficulties for the sake 
of such absorbing stories as Akbar’s 800-mile ride ‘‘on a swift 
dromedary ’’ to confound his adversaries, or Timur’s “‘ bitter whirl- 
wind of rapine and pillage ’’’; while the author’s balanced, judicial 
temper, shown in such passages as his estimate of Shahjahan, or his 
account of Warren Hastings at Benares, would automatically incul- 
cate in his readers the true historic judgment. Such a text-book, 
packed with reliable matter, is invaluable to the examiner; but even 
severe compression has not removed from this work the hallmark 
of scholarship, seen as clearly as anywhere in the epilogue to the 
new edition. M. E. M. J. 


Pror. Conway's attractive lecture on The Venetian Point of 
View in Roman History, delivered at the John Rylands Library on 
October 10th, 1917 (Manchester Univ. Press, 1s.), can scarcely be 
regarded as a serious contribution to history. The ungodly might, 
indeed, be inclined to call its title an example of camouflage. 
Prof. Conway’s aim may best be summed up in the sentence (p. 9), 
“What I want to suggest here is that the truest way of judging 
and enjoying Livy’s work is to regard him as taking an essentially 
Venetian point of view.’’ That is to say that Livy, coming of the 
old robust Venetian stock, from a city proverbial for ‘‘ simple living 
and high morals and an intense love of freedom,’’ reveals these 
characteristics in his history, and in his rich, descriptive power and 
brilliant rhetoric has produced a masterpiece, which is in prose a 
counterpart of the great, Venetian works of art of the age of Giorgione 
and Titian. It is true that Rome owed three of her greatest writers, 
Catullus, Vergil, and Livy, to Italy north of the Apennines, and 
that literature, no doubt, drew fresh life and vigour from the robust 
stock inhabiting those areas. But it matters little to our apprecia- 
tion of Livy whether we call his genius Venetian or Roman. His 
attitude towards politics and morals is old Roman at least as much 
as Venetian; his rhetoric was learned in the schools; his genius was 
his own, and till we know much more of ancient Venetian life than 
we are ever likely to know, there is little profit in labelling it as 
essentially Venetian. It is as impossible to identify his Venetian 
qualities as it is to isolate or define his Patavinitas. It is perhaps 
churlish to pass such criticism on so slight and pleasant a discourse. 
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Prof. Conway has given an excellent picture of Livy at his best in 
skilfully selected extracts from the translation of Philemon Holland, 
and has thrown some interesting light on the all-too-shadowy Veneti, 
And the lecture is the work of an enthusiast, and will give real 
pleasure to all lovers of Livy, whatever their opinions may be as 
to the Venetian point of view. H. E. B. 


It is both the glory and the tragedy of the city of Rome that it 
can never be treated as an isolated unit. This fact hampered Mrs. 
O'Neill in the task of writing Rome: A History of the City from the 
Earliest Times (The Nations’ Histories, Jack, 5s.), as it proved the 
stumbling-block of the patriots who struggled for Roman civic 
liberties, only to,lose themselves in the tangle of Italian politics or 
in dreams of world-wide domination. She does her utmost to concen- 
trate upon the story of the city, but how can that story be told 
without writing the history of the Roman Empire, of the Investiture 
Controversy, of the Risorgimento—to mention but a few of the great 
topics which are bound up with the name of Rome? Mrs. O'Neill 
is almost too conscientious. In her anxiety to omit nothing, she 
tends to make her history a record of names and dates, sometimes 
at the expense of style and lucidity. ‘‘ The Council of Pisa,’’ we 
read, ‘‘ which met to heal the schism, increased the confusion, for 
both popes, whom it deposed, refusing to yield, and a third pope, 
a Cretan, Alexander V., having been elected (1409), things were 
worse than before.’’ In default of further explanation, we fear 
that this sentence must ‘‘increase the confusion ’’ for the reader 
who seeks light upon the Conciliar Movement. Nevertheless, she 
gives a straightforward and accurate account of the story of Rome 
throughout the ages. She is especially to be congratulated upon 
the sense of continuity which she contrives to give to her work as 
a whole. The Roman noble, in particular, stands out as the connect- 
ing link between ancient and modern, between Republic, Empire, 
and Papacy. The list of architectural remains given at the end of 
each chapter and the excellent illustrations are valuable additions 
to the book. C. M. A. 


In spite of the many excellent works dealing with the British 
Constitution, there was room for a comprehensive and succinct 
account of British institutions such as is contained in Mr. E. Jenks’s 
The Government of the British Empire (London, John Murray, 1918, 
6s. net). Mr. Jenks is eminently qualified to deal with his subject, 
whilst his Australian experience enables him to regard questions 
from a broader standpoint than that of the mere English lawyer. 
Oddly enough, in his account of the work of the two Secretaries of 
State, he fails to mention the Colonies as dealt with by the Southern 
Department. He further states that the Northern Secretary corre- 
sponded with France, Germany, etc., whereas France came under 
the jurisdiction of the Southern Secretary. Again, the section on 
‘‘ federal ties’’ is by no means clear. An ignorant reader would, 
assuredly, gather from it that South Africa was a federation, and 
not a union. Probably exigencies of space account for this, as the 
manner in which the separate life of its component parts is pre- 
served in the Union does not admit of easy generalisation. Mr. 
Jenks remarks that in Quebec “ the parish or commune has survived 
tenaciously. . . . Whether this fact is due to the intense feudalism 
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of old France, or is an evidence of strong popular resistance to that 
feudalism, is a problem too difficult to be handled here.’’ So far as 
Quebee is concerned, we should have thought that there did not 
exist a problem requiring solution. We were under the impression 
that in French Canada there was no trace of local life, apart from 
relations with the lord and the curé. Assuredly, Professor Munro’s 
researches do not show any trace of “‘ strong popular resistance ’’ to 
the feudal system. Minor points of disagreement, however, must 
not blind us to the fact that Mr. Jenks has produced a well-arranged 
book which will prove of use to students of history. H. E. E. 


In his interesting and useful little essay, Three Centuries of 
Prices of Wheat, Flour, and Bread (published by the author at the 
Borough Polytechnic Institute, London, pp. 64, 38.), Mr. John 
Kirkland, employing an intimate technical knowledge of processes 
and markets connected with grain and bread, has endeavoured to 
construct a schedule of average prices of the quarter of wheat, the 
sack of flour, and the 4-lb. loaf during the years 1600 to 1917. He 
obtains his data as far as possible from lists made by careful con- 
temporary observers, supplemented later by official and semi-official 
figures. These he has handled with care and discrimination, and 
his exposition of the numerous pitfalls confronting the inquirer in 
so seemingly simple a subject as wheat prices should prove a valuable 
object-lesson to the young post-graduate worker, and a much-needed 
warning to more mature historians and economists who glibly quote 
and draw conclusions from bare, unanalysed figures regarding 
matters of which they have no technical experience. He explains 
the variety of factors governing the prices of wheat, bread, and 
flour at different periods, illustrates the effect of import duties upon 
them, gives a valuable résumé of the various Acts and assizes dealing 
with them, and leads to a list of averages confessedly approximate, 
but necessary in re-reading most historical text-books where a maxi- 
mum or minimum price is usually presented as a standard price. 
The pamphlet closes with a chapter on ‘‘ Wheat Prices during the 
War ’’ (1914-17) by Mr. Arthur Barker, who discloses the real diffi- 
culties of maintaining supplies and controlling prices in Britain, and 
explains the expedients adopted by the Government to that end. 
Minor misprints occur on p. 14, 1. 30; p. 20, 1. 17; p. 21, ll. 31-82; 
P. - 1. 80. There is a useful list of authorities at the end of the 

ook. A. J. 


In the essay awarded the Paul Reitlinger Prize, 1915 (Economic 
Conditions, 1815 and 1914, George Allen and Unwin, pp. 91, 2s. 6d.), 
Mr. H. R. Hodges endeavours, by means of charts and statistics, to 
show the changes and developments in regard to population and 
finance, occupation and remuneration of the workers that took place 
between 1815 and 1914. The work may be valuable for the statis- 
tician, but one cannot see of what use it can be to the historian, 
since the conclusions evolved are hoary commonplaces which to the 
eye of the layman seem obscured rather than illuminated by the 
method of treatment. Authorities are specified in the foot-notes, 
but there is no bibliography. A. J. 
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